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I 

THE  BACCALAUREATE  COURSE  IX  ITS  RELATIOX 
TO  THE  PROFESSIOXAL  SCHOOLS  ‘ 

It  is  not  easy  to  set  forth  in  few  words  the  relation  of  the 
colonial  colleges  to  preparation  for  professional  life.  Xot  much 
of  the  instruction  which  they  offered  was  technically  profes¬ 
sional.  Yet  the  professional  bent  was  stronger  in  them  than 
in  the  colleges  of  a  later  day.  Colleges  were  for  the  service 
of  God  in  church  and  commonwealth,  and  that  service  was  to 
l)e  rendered  thru  the  professional  and  governmental  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  alumni.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  college 
course  was  regarded  as  the  first,  undifferentiated  stage  of  pro¬ 
fessional  training. 

The  profession  chiefly  in  view  was,  of  course,  the  Christian 
ministry.  A  few  subjects  in  divinity,  of  a  pretty  distinct  and 
technical  sort,  found  their  way  into  the  general  college  cur¬ 
riculum,  and  were  pursued,  willy-nilly,  by  students  who  were 
preparing  for  other  than  the  ministerial  calling.  A  large  part 
of  the  immediate  preparation  for  ordination,  however,  was 
made  by  young  theological  students  thru  private  reading,  and 
l)ractice  in  sermonizing  under  the  direction  of  some  ministerial 
friend  engaged  in  an  active  pastorate.  So  the  prospective  phy¬ 
sician  learned  of  a  practicing  physician,  the  prospective  lawyer 
of  a  practicing  attorney.  And  all  three,  if  their  training  was 
ideally  complete,  had  taken  the  same  classical  and  philosophi- 

'  A  paper  read  before  the  Department  of  Higher  Education  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  at  Boston,  Mass.,  July  7,  1903. 
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cal  course  in  college  as  the  groundwork  of  their  professional 
education. 

The  colonial  view  in  its  most  extreme  form  was  set  forth  by 
President  Clap  of  Yale  College,  in  his  Religions  constitution 
of  Colleges,  published  in  1754.  “Colleges,”  he  said,  “are 
Rcligi-ons  Societies,  of  a  Superior  Nature  to  all  others.  For 
whereas  Parishes,  are  Societies,  for  training  up  the  Common 
People;  Colleges,  are  Societites  of  Ministers,  for  training  up 
I’ersons  for  the  W  ork  of  the  Ministry.  .  .  Some  indeed, 

ha\  e  supposed,  that,  the  only  design  of  Colleges,  was  to  teach 
the  Arts,  and  Sciences.  .  .  But  it  is  probable,  that  there  is 

not  a  College,  to  be  found  upon  Earth,  upon  such  a 
Constitution.” 

On  the  other  hand,  an  advanced  colonial  view  was  expressed 
by  William  Smith.  D.  D.,  Provost  of  the  College  of  Philadel- 
l)hia.  in  his  General  z'iezo  of  the  College  of  Mirania,  an  ideal 
sketch,  jniblished  in  1753.  as  a  suggestion  relative  to  the  college 
then  projected  for  the  Province  of  New  York.  "  The  Miran- 
ians,”  according  to  this  account.  “  divide  the  whole  body  of 
l)eople  into  two  grand  classes.  The  first  consists  of  those  de¬ 
signed  for  the  learned  professions:  by  which  they  understand 
divinity,  lazv,  physic,  and  the  chief  offices  of  the  state.  The 
second  class  consists  of  those  designed  for  the  mechanic  pro¬ 
fessions.  and  all  the  remaining  peojde  of  the  country.”  The 
Miranians  show  their  liberality  by  providing  a  good  education 
for  this  second  class  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen.  But  college  train¬ 
ing  is  reserved  for  tho.se  of  the  former  class.  Beginning  at  the 
age  of  six,  all  are  trained  alike  for  the  first  three  years.  Then 
those  intended  for  college  ])ass  thru  a  five-years  course  in  a 
Latin  school.  They  are  ready  for  college  at  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen,  and  their  college  course  is  five.years  in  length,  the  first 
year  being  devoted  chiefly  to  Greek,  the  second  to  Mathema¬ 
tics.  the  third  to  Philosophy,  the  fourth  to  Rhetoric  and 
Poetry,  and  the  fifth  to  Agriculture  and  History. 

If  it  was  difficult  to'  characterize  briefly  the  colonial  ideal  of 
higher  education,  it  is  hardly  easier  to  trace  the  subtle  change 
which  came  over  this  ideal  and  gave  us  the  typical  American 
college  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  both  Europe  and  Amer- 
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ica,  the  Revolutionary  Age  brought  forth  a  new  estimate  of 
human  worth,  as  human,  and  a  new  tlemancl  for  a  purely  hu¬ 
mane  culture.  We  cannot  even  attempt  at  this  time  to  unravel 
the  influences,  religious,  scientific,  literary,  revolutionary, 
which  led  to  these  shiftings  of  emphasis.  But  the  distinctive 
college  ideal  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  ideal  of  purely 
liberal  culture,  in  one  of  the  noblest  forms  in  which  that  con¬ 
ception  has  appeared  in  the  history  of  human  thought.  If 
this  loft}'  idealism  dwelt  overmuch  in  the  thin  air  of  academic 
abstraction,  it  none  the  less  called  out  upon  its  heights  a  de¬ 
voted  and  enthusiastic  following.  The  ideal  of  the  colleges 
became  the  ideal  of  the  academies.  Somewhat  modified,  it  reap¬ 
peared  in  the  common  schools;  and  the  American  people,  with 
marvelous  unanimity,  embraced  this  common  faith  and  pur¬ 
pose,  that  education  shall  be  first  and  chiefly  for  manhood,  ir¬ 
respective  of  differences  of  family  history,  or  of  prospective 
occupation.  Thru  the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
accordingly,  we  saw  general,  that  is,  liberal  education  in  the 
ascendency;  and  professional  education  rising  indeed,  but 
slowly  and  painfully.  Prt)fessional  schools  had  come  into  ex¬ 
istence  in  large  numbers,  and  were  more  and  more  largely  at¬ 
tended.  But  their  educational  character  was  hardly  taken 
seriously,  and  their  courses  of  instruction  were  looked  upon  as; 
only  a  slight  improvement  on  the  system  of  apprenticeship. 
An  increasing  number  of  students  entered  upon  professional 
studies  without  having  taken  any  part  of  the  college  course.® 
There  had  come  to  be  an  unmistakable  rift  between  studies 
for  culture  and  studies  for  vocation. 

’  The  American  Almanac  for  1842  contained  a  list  of  loi  colleges,  39  theo 
logical  seminaries,  10  law  schools,  and  31  medical  schools  in  the  United  States. 
C/.,  Wayland,  Present  coUei^iate  system,  etc.,  p.  S.  Dr.  Wayland  goes  on 
to  say,  “  I  rather  fear  that  the  impression  is  gaining  ground  that  this  [college] 
preparation  is  not  essential  to  success  in  professional  study.  A  large  proportion  of 
our  medical  students  are  not  graduates.  'I'he  proportion  of  law  students  of  the 
same  class  is,  I  rather  think,  increasing.  The  propoition  of  students  for  the  min¬ 
istry  who  resort  to  college  is  much  larger  than  formerly  ”  (Of.  at.,  p.  153). 

In  1890  it  was  estimated  that  8  per  cent  of  the  molical  students,  18  per  cent, 
of  the  law  students,  and  23  per  cent,  of  the  theological  students  of  the  whole 
country  had  taken  a  degree  in  arts  or  science.  Report  of  a  special  committee  (of 
the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  University),  p.  12. 
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The  old  college  course  was  for  a  long  time  but  little  changed ; 
but  insensibly  it  had  come  to  be  prescribed  for  culture  rather 
than  as  preparation  for  the  professions. 

Out  of  the  enormous  literature  relating  to  the  American  col¬ 
lege,  which  the  nineteenth  century  brought  forth,  we  may  take, 
as  a  single  representative,  the  Thoughts  on  the  present  collegiate 
system  of  the  United  States  of  Francis  Wayland,  published  in 
1842.  This  work  is  of  great  historical  value,  because  of  the 
■detailed  account  which  it  presents  of  the  actual  college  admin¬ 
istration  of  that  day;  and  in  its  recommendations  concerning 
improvements,  moraiver,  it  is  prophetic  of  some  of  the  best 
things  in  our  later  college  history.  “  No  nation,”  said  Presi¬ 
dent  Wayland,  “  can  derive  the  benefit  which  God  intended 
from  the  intellect  which  he  has  conferred  upon  it,  unless  all 
that  intellect,  of  what  sort  soever  it  be,  have  the  means  of 
full  and  adequate  development.”  But  the  colleges  as  then 
conducted  he  declared  to  be  “  merely  schools  preparatory  to 
entrance  upon  some  one  of  the  professions.”  He  continues : 

In  consequence  of  this  unintentional  restriction,  a  very  large 
■class  of  our  people  have  been  deprived  of  all  participation  in 
the  benefits  of  higher  education.  It  has  been  almost  impossible 
in  this  country,  for  the  merchant,  the  mechanic,  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  to  educate  his  son,  beyond  the  course  of  a  common 
academy  unless  he  gave  him  the  education  preparatory  for  a 
profession.”  At  the  same  time,  an  increasing  number  were 
entering  the  professional  schools  without  this  preliminary  col¬ 
lege  training.  The  colleges  were  not  in  close  touch  with  the 
after-life  of  their  graduates.  “  The  college  or  university 
forms  no  integral  and  necessary  part  of  the  social  system.  . 

.  .  In  no  other  country  is  the  whole  plan  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  young  so  entirely  dissevered  from  connexion  with 
the  business  of  subsequent  life.” 

It  was  this  state  of  affairs  which  President  Wayland  would 
remedy.  “  Let  the  college  be  the  grand  center  of  intelligence 
to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men,  diffusing  among  all  the 
light  of  every  kind  of  knowledge,  and  approving  itself  to  the 
best  feelings  of  every  class  of  the  community.”  To  this  end. 
he  would  raise  the  requirements  for  admission,  thus  securing 
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students  of  a  more  uniform  and  more  advanced  age.  To  this 
improved  student  body  he  would  offer  an  improved  college 
course,  one  of  the  suggested  changes  being  the  provision  of  a 
course  parallel  with  that  in  arts,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bach¬ 
elor  of  Science  or  of  Literature.  “  The  question  will  here  be 
asked.  What  are  we  to  do  with  the  four-year  course?  I 
answer,  it  seems  to  me  of  but  very  little  consequence  whether 
we  do  with  it  or  without  it.  .  .  I  certainly  would  not 

have  the  period  curtailed  commencing  with  the  present,  or 
even  with  much  higher  requirements  for  admission  to  the  uni¬ 
versity.  But  I  would  not  have  it  a  matter  of  time.” 

We  will  pause  here  to  consider  briefly  the  place  which  the 
baccalaureate  course  has  occupied  on  the  scale  of  ye;irs  of  col¬ 
lege-men’s  lives,  thru  our  educational  history.  Harvard 
College  settled  down  at  a  very  early  day  to  a  four-year  course, 
and  from  that  time  on  the  quadrennium  was  so  nearly  uni¬ 
versal  in  the  practice  of  our  colleges  that  there  is  no  need  to 
seek  for  occasional  exceptions.®  For  generations,  this  was  the 
most  rigid  time-allotment  to  be  found  anywhere  in  our  educa¬ 
tional  system,  ^\’llen  we  came  to  have  professional  schools, 
they  were  for  a  long  time  without  any  common  standards. 
Below  the  college,  the  preparatory  schools  were  likewise  va¬ 
riable.  The  courses  were  largely  determined  by  college-ad¬ 
mission  requirements,  and  only  gradually  shaped  themselves 
into  another  four-year  curriculum. 

No  extended  inquiry  has  yet  been  made,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
into  the  actual  ages  of  colonial  college  boys.  We  know  that 
well-endowed  students  were  occasionally  graduated  in  their 
teens — in  some  instances  before  they  were  half  thru  their 
teens.  These  last  were  probably  exceptional  cases.  The  sig¬ 
nificant  fact  is  that,  however  rigid  the  college  course,  the  1(X)SC 
organization  of  the  secondary  schools  made  such  early  gradu¬ 
ation  possible.* 

’  Yale  College  had  a  very  early  provision  under  which  the  course  might  be 
shortened,  but  it  seems  not  to  have  been  carried  into  effect.  The  course  of  the 
College  of  Philadelphia,  before  the  Revolution,  was  three  years  in  length.  More 
recently  the  undergraduate  course  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  been  a  three 
years’  course. 

*  President  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  of  Columbia  College,  in  his  Annua/  Rtport  of 
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For  the  period  since  the  Revolution,  we  have  now  at 
hand  the  results  of  an  extended  inquiry  made  by  !Mr. 
Thomas.®  Full  statistics  were  found  to  be  available  for  only 
eleven  institutions.  The  list  does  not  include  any  of  the 
greater  universities  of  the  country,  but  is  made  up  of  smaller 
universities  and  representative  colleges,  seven  of  them  in  New 
York  and  New  England,  one  in  the  South,  and  three  in  the 
Middle  West.  These  statistics  show  in  the  period  from  the 
Revolution  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  little 
marked  deviation  from  the  standards  of  more  recent  times.*’ 
Mr.  Thomas  has  analyzed  with  especial  care  the  records 
of  the  past  fifty  years.  It  appears  from  his  summary  that,  half 
a  century  ago,  the  median  age  of  graduation  from  these  eleven 
institutions  ranged  from  twenty  years  and  seven  months,  at 
New  York  University,  to  twenty-five  years  and  two  months, 
at  Oberlin.  During  the  last  full  decade,  1890-99.  the  range  is 
less  great,  extending  from  twenty  years  and  two  months,  at 
the  University  of  Alabama,  to  twenty-three  years  and  eleven 
months,  at  01>erlin  College  and  Syracuse  University.  One 
institution,  at  the  end  of  the  half-century,  was  where  it  had 
been  at  the  beginning.  The  remaining  ten  were  etiually  divided, 
five  of  them  showing  a  higher  and  five  a  lower  median  age 
or  graduation.  Counting  still  by  institutions,  the  median  age 

1880,  "  presented  a  list  of  eighty-one  eminent  men,  all  of  them  graduates  of  the 
early  years  of  this  [nineteenth]  century  or  earlier,  and  none  of  them  graduated  at 
a  more  advanced  age  than  eighteen.”  In  1886  he  presented  the  results  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  study,  relating  to  250  persons,  none  of  whom  graduated  later  than  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  youngest  of  these  graduated  at  the  age  of  nine  ;  the 
oldest  at  thirty-one.  Three  were  thirteen,  three  were  fourteen,  and  eight  were 
twenty-six  at  graduation.  The  largest  number  graduated  at  nineteen,  the  next 
largest  at  eighteen,  and  the  average  of  the  whole  number  was  19.87  {Annual  re¬ 
port  of  the  President  of  Columbia  College,  1885-86,  p.  32. 

*  ‘‘  Changes  in  the  age  of  college  graduation,”  by  W.  Scott  Thomas,  The 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  June,  1903,  pp.  159-171. 

*  Cf.,  the  following,  written  in  1842:  “  Young  persons  maybe  admitterl  to  our 
colleges  at  the  close  of  their  fourteenth  year,  and  many  enter  at  that  eaily  age. 
The  requirements  of  our  colleges  are,  however,  so  moderate  that  a  young  man  who 
has  commenced  life  with  other  expectations  may,  at  a  much  more  advanced  age, 
change  his  pursuits,  and  in  a  year  or  two  be  prepared  for  admission  to  college. 
Thus,  a  considerable  proportion  of  every  class  have  attained  to  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  of  age.  Thirty-two  or  three  is  not  an  uncommon  age  for  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,”  Wayland,  {op.  cit.,  p.  31). 
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of  graduation  in  this  whole  group,  in  the  first  of  the  five  decades 
under  consideration,  was  twenty-two  years,  nine  months,  and 
six-tenths,  while  in  the  last  decade  of  the  five  it  was  twenty- 
two  years,  seven  months,  and  five-tenths,  showing  a  lower 
age  at  the  end  of  the  period,  by  about  two  months,  than  at  its 
I)eginning. 

By  changing  the  method  of  computation,  it  is  shown  that 
in  the  first  of  these  decades  the  average  age  of  graduation  of 
all  of  the  students  included  in  the  reckoning  was  twenty-three 
years  and  three  months,  while  in  the  last  decade  it  was  twenty- 
three  years  and  five-tenths  of  a  month.  Here  again  there  ap¬ 
pears  a  slight  lowering  of  the  age  at  which  the  baccalaureate 
was  taken. 

Mr.  Thomas  has  attacked  his  problem  by  a  third  line 
of  approach,  which  yields  the  most  interesting  results  of  all. 
He  has  computed  the  percentages  of  students  graduated  at  the 
different  years  of  their  age,  and  plotted  the  resulting  curves, 
comparing  the  first  decade  of  this  period  with  the  last.  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  student  body  is  becoming  somewhat 
more  homogeneous  .with  regard  to  age ;  that  a  smaller  per¬ 
centage  is  found  either  below  or  above  the  age  of  the  bulk  of 
the  class ;  and  that  the  fav'orite  age  of  graduation,  the  “  mode,” 
as  he  calls  it.  which  was  between  twenty  and  twenty-one  in  the 
decade,  1850-59.  has  risen  and  is  found  between  twenty-one 
and  twenty-two  in  the  decade,  1890-99.  In  this  we  see  brought 
to  pass  one  of  the  changes  which  President  Wayland  proposed.^ 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  various  in¬ 
fluences  combined  to  lend  new  emphasis  to  professional  edu¬ 
cation.  The  great  advance  which  had  recently  been  made  in 
the  j)hysical  sciences  had  undoubtedly  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  change.  It  is  not  surprising  that  schools  of  medicine 
should  have  been  among  the  first  institutions  to  respond  to  this 

^  Earlier  discussions  of  the  same  problem  maybe  found  in  the  following  papers; 
Andrews,  E.  Benjamin,  “  Time  and  age  in  relation  to  the  college  curriculum.” 
Educational  Rf.vif.w,  voI.  i.  p.  133-146,  February,  1891. 

Table  of  ages  of  students  entering  freshman  class  of  Brown  University,  by  five- 
year  periods,  1827-90;  1827-30,  17.7  years;  1831-75,  over  18  and  not  over  19 
1876-90,  from  19.010  19.4. 

Age  of  students  entering  freshman  class  at  Harvard:  From  1856  to  1859,  under 
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new  quickening.  \\'lien  these  schools  undertook  seriously  to 
lengthen  and  strengthen  their  courses  of  instruction,  they 
found  the  age  of  graduation  from  college  already  so  high  that 
to  add  a  sufficient  professional  course  to  the  ordinary  course 
in  liberal  arts,  would  present  serious  practical  difficulties. 

I  hen  arose  a  demand  for  the  shortening  of  the  traditional 
college  course,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  demand  for  the  short¬ 
ening  and  enriching  of  the  courses  in  lower  schools.  Harvard 
University  was  the  storm-center  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  dis¬ 
cussion.  I  shall  accordingly  chronicle,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
the  official  history  of  Harvard’s  part  in  the  movement  down 
to  the  early  nineties,  and  there  this  sketch  will  come  to  an  end. 

In  his  annual  re])ort  for  1883-84,  President  Eliot  started 
the  discussion  by  suggesting,  a  propos  of  plans  for  lengthening 
the  course  of  medical  instruction  to  four  years,  the  advisability 
of  shortening  the  course  in  the  college  proper  to  three  years, 
or  of  bringing  undergraduates  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facili¬ 
ties  already  provided  for  abbreviating  the  college  course. 

The  faculty  of  the  medical  school,  in  June,  1886,  proposed  to 
the  Academic  Council  a  plan  for  the  abridgment  of  the  college 
course,  by  those  who  would  go  from  the  college  to  the  profes¬ 
sional  school  of  the  university.  The  faculty  of  law  concurred 
in  this  recommendation.  After  consideration  in  committee 
and  extended  discussion,  the  Academic  Council,  in  November, 
1887,  requested  the  college  faculty  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  a  reduction  of  the  college  course.  The  reply  of  the  faculty 
was  not  given  till  March,  1890.  It  took  the  form  of  four 
recommendations,  addressed  to  the  Corporation :  . 

“  I.  That  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 

18;  from  i860  to  1S80,  over  l8  and  under  ig;  from  i88l  to  l8qo,  six  years  out  of 
the  ten,  ig  or  over. 

Summary  .  “  While  the  average  age  of  graduation  at  New  England  colleges  is 
rising,  the  usual  age  is  falling.” 

I’artlett,  S.  C.,  ‘‘  Shortening  the  college  course."  Education,  vol.  ii.  p.  5®5'590t 
June,  i8gi. 

Average  age  of  entrance  has  not  been  materially  rising  at  Williams,  Michigan, 
Tufts,  Dartmouth.  At  Dartmouth,  average  age  of  last  four  graduating 
classes  was  less  than  four  months  higher  than  that  of  classes  in  1832-36.  At 
Michigan  University,  average  of  present  freshmen  class  is  one  year  less  than 
that  of  the  classes  fifteen  years  ago. 
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Arts  be  expressed  ...  in  terms  of  courses  of  study  satisfac¬ 
torily  accomplished. 

“  2.  That  the  number  of  courses  required  for  the  degree  be 
sixteen. 

“  3.  That  when  a  student  enters  college  there  shall  be  placed 
to  his  credit  .  .  .  ( i )  any  advanced  studies  on  which  he  has 
passed  in  his  admission  examination  beyond  the  number  re¬ 
quired  for  admission,  and  (2)  any  other  college  studies  which 
he  has  anticipated. 

“  4.  That  a  student  may  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  middle  as  well  as  at  the  end  of  the 
academic  year.” 

d  his  report  was  approved  by  the  President  and  Fellows,  who 
transmitted  it  to  the  Board  of  Overseers.  From  April,  1890, 
to  April,  1891,  the  Overseers  had  the  matter  under  considera¬ 
tion,  and  during  the  same  twelvemonth  public  discussion  of 
the  shortening  of  the  college  course  was  at  its  height.  Then 
action  was  taken  by  the  Overseers,  refusing  consent  to  the  first, 
second,  and  fourth  proposals  of  the  faculty,  and  approving  the 
third,  with  unimportant  modifications.  In  reporting  this 
action.  President  Eliot  called  attention  to  the  fact  ”  that  any 
student  of  fair  parts  can  get  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at 
I  larvard  College  in  three  years  under  existing  regulations  with¬ 
out  any  unreasonable  exertion.” 

Parallel  with  this  movement  at  Harvard,  important  ste])s 
were  taken  in  other  institutions.  In  May,  1890,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  adopted  the  plan  of  permitting  seniors  to  elect  their 
studies,  under  certain  restrictions,  from  courses  offered  by  the 
faculties  of  philosophy,  political  science,  mines,  and  laws.  This 
arrangement  came  to  be  known  as  the  “  Columbia  Plan,”  by 
way  of  distinction  from  the  proposed  “  Harvard  Plan.”  The 
University  of  Michigan  had  for  several  years  prescribed  its  re¬ 
quirements  for  graduation  in  quantitative  terms,  and  had  per¬ 
mitted  students  who  came  up  to  the  beginning  of  their  senior 
year  with  not  more  than  one  half-year’s  work  of  their  course 
remaining  uncompleted,  to  take  professional  studies  during  the 
senior  year  along  with  the  remaining  work  of  the  undergradu¬ 
ate  course.  The  further  provision  was  now  made  at  Michigan, 
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that  students  preparing  for  the  (four-year)  course  in  medicine 
might  arrange  for  an  overlapping  of  the  two  courses,  with  the 
result  that  the  general  and  the  professional  degree  might  both 
Ijc  taken  in  seven  years.  The  University  of  Chicago  and  the 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  appeared  on  the  scene  at 
this  time,  with  their  characteristic  contributions  to  current  dis¬ 
cussion  and  practice.  The  proposals  of  President  Butler  re¬ 
specting  the  baccalaureate,  which  have  given  a  new  impetus  to 
the  movement  we  are  considering,  are  so  recent  that,  with  the 
discussions  of  this  session,  they  Ijelong  rather  to  the  present 
than  to  the  province  of  the  chronicler. 

To  sum  up,  the  more  significant  aspects  of  this  history  seem 
to  me  to  be  these :  That  the  bachelor's  degree  has  in  some  sense 
determined  our  national  educational  standard ;  that  it  has  come 
to  be  a  general  possession  of  our  people,  that  is,  the  mark  simply 
of  the  well-educated  man,  irrespective  of  his  calling;  that  with 
better  educational  organization,  it  has  come  to  represent  nor¬ 
mally  a  higher  grade  of  training  than  it  once  stood  for ;  that  in 
becoming  both  a  higher  degree  and  a  more  popular  degree,  it 
has  largely  lost  its  old-time  connection  with  training  for  voca¬ 
tion,  and  has  prom])ted  young  people,  after  they  have  come  of 
legal  age,  to  go  on  still  with  general  studies,  and  without  seri¬ 
ous  thought  of  occupation  in  life.  To  ward  off  the  danger  of 
chronic  dilettanteism,  which  is  thus  incurred;  to  integrate  the 
baccalaureate  with  life,  while  keeping  it  still  a  degree  of  high 
standing  and  also  a  popular  degree,  has  been.  I  think,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  recent  movements  in  this  field.  There  has  been  some 
consideration,  but  not  enough  consideration  as  yet,  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  intermediate,  connective  courses,  between  general  cul¬ 
ture  and  professional  training. 

Of  the  extensive  literature  to  which  this  question  has  given 
rise,  attention  may  be  called  to  the  following,  in  addition  to  the 
papers  already  mentioned: 

Adams,  Charles  Kendall,  “  The  Next  step  in  education,” 
The  Forum,  v.  lo,  p.  618-632,  February,  1891. 

Comey,  Arthur  M.,  “  The  Growth  of  New  England  col¬ 
leges,”  Educ.\tional  Review,  V.  i,  p.  209-210,  March.  1891. 
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Gilman,  Daniel  C.,  “  The  Shortening  of  the  college  cur¬ 
riculum,”  Educational  Review,  v.  i,  p.  1-7,  January,  1891. 

Harris,  George,  “  The  Age  of  Graduation  at  Amherst  Col¬ 
lege,  1830-1900,”  Educational  Review,  v.  25,  p.  525-7, 
May,  1903. 

Shaler,  N.  S.,  “  The  Use  and  limits  of  academic  culture,” 
Atlantic  monthly,  v.  66,  p.  160-170,  August,  1890. 

Annual  report  of  the  President  of  Columbia  College:  1879-80 
(Barnard),  p.  44-56;  1885-86  (Barnard),  p.  14-37;  1890-91 
(Low),  p.  48-52;  1901-02  (Butler),  p.  29-49. 

Annual  report  of  the  President  of  Cornell  University 
(Adams),  1889-90,  p.  20-22. 

Report  of  the  President  of  Harvard  College  (Eliot),  1883-8^, 
p.  36-37;  1885-86,  p.  14;  1886-87,  P-  14.  16-17,  75,  76,  80: 
1887-88,  p.  12-13,  81-83;  1888-89,  P-  21,  116-119;  1890-91. 
p.  7-9. 

University  of  Michigan,  The  President's  Report  (Angell). 
for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1890.  p.  14-18. 

Report  of  the  President  of  Yale  University  (Hadley),  for  the 
academic  year  1901- 1902,  p.  13-29,  42-51. 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown 

University  of  California 
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THE  LENGTH  OF  THE  COLLEGE  COURSE  ‘ 

The  period  devoted  to  professional  education  has  been 
more  than  doubled  within  the  last  forty  years  in  the 
United  States,  except  in  the  divinity  schools,  where 
three  years  were  early  required  and  are  still  required. 
In  Judge  Story’s  law  school  at  Harvard  the  period 
of  residence  was  eighteen  months.  It  is  now  three 
years.  In  1869-70  the  period  of  required  residence  in  the  Har¬ 
vard  Medical  School  was  four  months  in  each  of  three  years. 
It  is  now  nine  months  in  each  of  four  years.  This  tendency 
to  increase  the  period  of  professional  instruction  has  by  no 
means  exhausted  itself ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  amount  of  pro¬ 
fessional  knowledge  and  skill  to  be  acquired  by  every  student 
is  steadily  increasing,  we  must  expect  more  and  more  time  to 
be  devoted  to  professional  education.  This  tendency  is  by  no 
means  to  be  regretted.  The  advanced  studies  of  professional 
schools  supply  a  better  training  than  the  elementary  studies  of 
school  and  college;  and  they  are  generally  pursued  by  the  pro¬ 
fessional  student  with  greater  zeal  and  energy  than  either 
schoolboys  or  college  students  manifest;  but,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  the  interest  of  society  and  the  interest  of  the  individual  that 
young  men  should  be  enabled  to  enter,  well  trained,  on  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  a  profession  by  the  time  they  are  twenty-five  years  old, 
it  follows  that  the  period  of  training  preliminary  or  preparatory 
to  professional  training  should  come  to  its  end  by  the  time  the 
young  men  are  twenty-one  years  old. 

If  we  ask,  next,  at  what  age  a  boy  who  has  had  good  op¬ 
portunities  may  best  leave  his  secondary  school — whether  a  high 
school  in  a  city,  or  a  country  academy,  or  an  endowed  or  private 
school  for  the  sons  of  well-to-do  parents — the  most  reasonable 

'  A  paper  read  before  the  Department  of  Higher  Education  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  at  Boston,  Mass.,  July  7,  1903. 
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answer  is  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  At  that  age  the  average  boy 
is  ready  for  the  liberty  of  a  college  or  technical  school,  and  will 
develop  more  rapidly  in  freedom  than  under  the  constant  super¬ 
vision  of  parents  or  schoolmasters.  Seventeen  is,  for  the  aver¬ 
age  boy,  rather  young  for  college  freedom,  tho  safe  for 
steady  boys  of  exceptional  maturity.  Between  the  secondary 
school  and  the  professional  school,  then,  there  can  be,  as  a  rule, 
only  three  years  for  the  college.  The  American  colleges  have 
been  peculiar  in  expecting  so  long  a  residence  as  four  years. 
For  the  B.  A.  degree  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  required 
residence  during  only  three  years,  and  during  much  less  than 
one-half  of  each  of  those  years.  Even  the  honor  men  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  are  in  residence,  as  a  rule,  but  three  years.  Until  recent 
years  the  American  colleges  doubtless  needed  four  years,  because 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  secondary  schools.  These  schools  hav¬ 
ing  steadily  improved,  and  taken  on  themselves  more  and  more 
of  the  preliminary  training  of  well-educated  youth,  it  is  natural 
that  the  colleges  should  now  be  able  to  relinquish,  without 
lowering  their  own  standards,  a  portion  of  the  time  which  they 
have  heretofore  claimed.  What  portion,  is  the  interesting 
question.  In  the  Latin  countries  the  A.  B.  is  given  at  the  end 
of  the  secondary  school  course.  In  Germany  the  college  course 
and  the  degree  of  A.  B.  have  disappeared  altogether. 

On  this  point  I  confine  myself  to  stating  what 
answer  the  Harvard  Faculty  has  given  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  relinquishment  of  a  ix)rtion  of  the 
time  heretofore  devoted  to  the  college.  The  principle 
on  which  the  Harvard  Faculty  has  acted  is  this:  They  pro¬ 
pose,  in  reducing  the  time  required  for  the  A.  B.  degree  to  three 
years,  to  make  no  reduction  whatever  in  the  amount  of  work 
required  for  that  degree.  In  other  words,  they  propose  that 
the  degree  of  A.  B.,  taken  in  three  years,  shall  represent  the 
same  amount  of  attainment,  or  power  required,  which  the  A.  B. 
taken  in  four  years  has  heretofore  represented.  Under  the 
conditions  which  obtain  at  Harvard,  there  is  no  difficulty  what¬ 
ever  in  bringing  about  this  result.  In  the  first  place  the  Faculty 
has  already  pushed  back  into  the  secondary  schools  a  good  deal 
of  work  of  proper  school  grade  which  used  to  be  done  in  the 
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college.  Secondly,  the  Faculty  requires  the  young  man  who 
takes  his  degree  in  three  years  to  pass  exactly  the  same  number 
of  examinations  on  the  same  number  of  courses  as  are  required 
of  the  man  who  takes  the  degree  in  four  years.  This  demand 
can  be  readily  met  by  the  student,  because  the  long  summer 
vacations  can  be  utilized,  and  the  ordinary  pace  or  rate  of  work 
of  the  student  in  the  four-years’  course  can  be  considerably 
accelerated  by  the  ambitious  man  who  proposes  to  take  his 
degree  in  three  years.  There  are  three  months  and  two-thirds 
of  vacation  at  Harvard  in  every  academic  year — a  superfluous 
amount.  The  standard  of  work  in  the  four-years’  course  for 
the  Harvard  A.  B.  was  decidedly  lower  than  the  standard  of 
work  in  any  of  the  Harvard  professional  schools.  It  is  one 
of  the  advantages  of  the  three-year  plan  that  it  raises  this 
standard  of  work  during  the  college  residence.  Pursuing  this 
general  policy  that  the  reciuirements  for  the  A.  B.  are  not  to  be 
diminished,  the  Harvard  Faculty  fixes  the  minimum  regular 
residence  for  the  Harvard  A.  B.  at  three  years.  They  do  not 
believe  that  the  residence  can  be  reduced  to  two  years  without 
diminishing  the  amount  of  work  required  for  the  degree. 

At  several  different  times  it  was  proposed  in  the 
Harvard  Faculty  that  they  adopt  the  principle  of  count¬ 
ing  the  first  year  si)ent  in  one  the  professional  schools 
towards  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  as  well  as  towards  the 
degree  of  the  professional  school;  but  the  Faculty  always 
rejected  that  proix)sal,  on  the  ground  that  this  method 
implied  a  reduction  of  one-quarter  in  the  recjuirements 
for  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  and  indeed  of  more  than  one-quarter, 
because  the  senior  year  ought  to  be  a  better  year  than  the  fresh¬ 
man  year.  To  accentuate  this  determination  not  to  abate  the 
requirements  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  while  shortening  the  period 
of  residence,  the  Faculty  for  some  years  required  persons  who 
were  to  take  the  degree  in  three  years  to  obtain  higher  marks  or 
grades  than  were  required  of  persons  who  took  the  degree  in  four 
years.  This  particular  requirement  has  now  been  removed ;  but 
it  was  useful  during  the  years  of  transition,  because  it  made  it 
evident  that  the  three-years’  man,  on  the  average,  had  made 
greater  attainments  than  the  average  four-years’  man.  The 
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governing  boards  of  the  university  have  had  precisely  the 
same  intentions  as  the  Faculty :  so  that  insistence  on  the  previ¬ 
ous  sum  of  the  attainments  for  the  degree  is  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  evolution  at  Harvard.  The  result  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  use  of  the  Harvard  admission  examina¬ 
tions  to  raise  the  standards  of  the  secondary  schools,  by  the 
utilization  of  parts  of  the  long  summer  vacation,  and  by  en¬ 
couraging  students  to  put  more  work  into  the  day  and  into  the 
year  while  they  are  in  residence  for  the  A.  B. 

The  Harvard  Faculty  has  endeavored  to  hold  fast  to  the 
actual  facts  of  the  case.  It  says  nothing  about  an  A.  B.  in  five 
years,  because  none  but  men  in  some  way  disabled  spend  five 
years  in  getting  a  bachelor’s  degree.  It  does  not  try  to  bring 
boys  to  college  in  large  number  at  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of 
age;  but  it  has  for  years  advised  that  they  come  at  eighteen 
instead  of  nineteen.  It  offers  the  bachelor’s  degree  in  three 
years  or  three  and  a  half  years,  instead  of  four  years,  because 
many  students  can  win  the  degree  in  these  shorter  perifxls  of 
residence  without  any  lowering  of  the  standard.  In  short,  it 
])roposes  to  hold  everything  it  has  won  for  the  college  and  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  .Arts,  and  to  meet  the  claims  of  profes¬ 
sional  education  by  better  organization  of  the  whole  course  of 
education  from  beginning  to  end,  by  better  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing,  and  by  large  and  early  freedom  of  choice  among  different 
studies. 

While  this  change  was  going  on  in  Harvard  College,  the 
university  took  the  important  step  of  recpiiring  the  .A.  B.  for 
admission  to  its  three  oldest  professional  schools,  first  in  the 
Divinity  School,  then  in  the  Law  School,  and  lastly  in  the  Medi¬ 
cal  School.  It  had  already  established  the  Graduate  School  in 
Arts  and  Sciences,  for  admission  to  which  a  preliminary  degree 
was.  of  course,  retiuired.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  this 
action  gives  the  strongest  possible  support  to  the  .A.  B.  If  taken 
by  the  leading  universities  of  the  country  at  large,  it  would 
settle  at  once  in  the  affirmative  the  question  of  the  continued 
existence  of  the  American  college.  To  preserve  the  college, 
the  sure  way  is  to  keep  down  the  age  for  leaving  the  secondary 
school,  abbreviate  the  college  course  to  three  years,  and  require 
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the  A.  B.  for  admission  to  university  professional  schools. 
Then  we  may  avoid  what  has  happened  in  all  the  nations  of 
Continental  Europe,  namely,  the  disappearance  of  the  college 
course  for  the  A.  B. 

The  requirement  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  professional  schools  has  the  happiest  effect  on 
the  whole  course  of  professional  study.  The  classes  in  the  pro¬ 
fessional  schools  become  at  once  more  homogeneous  in  quality, 
and  that  quality  is  distinctly  higher  than  before.  To  believe 
that  any  other  result  were  possible  would  be  to  discredit  the 
college  course  itself. 

The  objections  to  this  very  decided  improvement  are  two. 
It  is  alleged  in  the  first  place,  that  the  professional  schools  of 
the  universities  cannot  bear  the  reduction  in  their  numl)er  of 
students  which  would  follow  the  enforcement  of  this  require¬ 
ment.  Doubtless  there  would  be  some  temporary  diminution 
in  the  number  of  students ;  but  the  experience  at  Harvard  shows 
that  this  reduction  would  be  only  temporary.  The  reduction 
is  lessened,  if  four  or  five  years’  notice  of  the  change  is  given. 
After  a  few  years,  the  reduction  would  be  overcome.  Indeed, 
in  the  Harvard  Law  School,  the  number  of  students  rapidly 
increased  after  the  requirement  of  a  degree  for  admission  to 
the  school.  As  a  rule,  the  men  already  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  a  profession  approve  and  actively  support  all  measures  which 
tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  education  for  their  profession. 
This  pecuniary  argument,  therefore,  may  safely  be  regarded  as 
one  of  only  temporary  and  limited  force.  The  other  objection 
is  a  sentimental  one.  It  is  said  that  the  requirement  of  a  de¬ 
gree  for  admission  to  all  professional  schools  would  exclude 
some  young  men  of  remarkable  powers,  who  have  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  their  earlier  years  to  obtain  a  good,  systematic  edu¬ 
cation.  The  obvious  answer  to  this  objection  is  that  the  organ¬ 
ized  institutions  of  education  are  not  planned  for  geniuses,  and 
that  geniuses  do  not  need  them.  Moreover,  it  is  not  supposed 
that  all  the  professional  schools  of  the  country  would  make  this 
requirement.  There  would  doubtless  be  plentv  of  private-ven¬ 
ture  schools  in  the  large  cities,  which  would  receive  young 
men  of  an  appropriate  age  without  the  slightest  inquiry  into 
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their  preliminary  education.  That  is  the  case  to-day,  and  the 
proposed  change  in  university  policy  would,  of  course,  be  an 
advantage  to  such  schools.  The  question  before  us,  in  this 
Department  of  Higher  Education,  is  what  the  universities 
ought  to  do.  I  urge  that  the  universities  should  maintain  each 
its  present  standard  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  but 
should  permit  young  men  who  are  capable  of  reaching  that 
standard  in  three  years  of  residence  to  take  the  degree  in  three 
years;  and,  secondly,  that,  with  notice  of  not  less  than  four 
years,  they  should  require  some  bachelor’s  degree  in  arts  or 
sciences  for  admission  to  their  professional  schools.  The  long 
notice  will  enable  parents,  schools,  and  the  whole  community 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  change.  The  greater  the  number 
of  universities  which  unite  in  this  movement,  the  more  easily 
will  it  be  brought  about. 

It  will  be  observed,  perhaps,  that  I  have  said  nothing  about 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  or  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 
My  reason  is  that  I  regard  those  degrees  as  only  temporary  and 
inferior  substitutes  for  the  traditional  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  I  believe  that  these  lesser  degrees  will  disappear  as 
soon  as  an  adequate  variety  of  studies  is  allowed  to  count 
towards  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Towards  this  ad¬ 
mirable  consummation  the  Harvard  Faculty  has  already  taken 
some  important  steps.  Thus,  many  college  studies  can  be 
counted  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science:  and  many 
of  the  studies  originally  introduced  into  the  university  thru 
the  Scientific  School  may  be  counted  towards  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  Again,  in  1903  and  thereafter,  the  require¬ 
ments  for  admission  to  the  Scientific  School  represent  as  large 
an  amount  of  work  done  at  the  secondary  school  as  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  admission  to  Harvard  College,  altho  th^ 
number  of  options  is  larger  in  the  Scientific  School 
requirements.  A  very  moderate  increase  in  the  number  of  re¬ 
quired  studies  for  admission  to  the  Scientific  School,  and  in  the 
number  of  optional  studies  allowed  for  admission  to  Harvard 
College,  would  make  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
two  departments  identical.  For  a  time,  in  the  development  of 
the  American  universities,  there  was  a  strong  tendency  to  mul- 
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tiply  bachelor  degrees.  For  ten  years  past  the  tendency  has 
been  all  the  other  way.  Until  this  simplification  is  brought 
about,  however,  the  requirement  for  admission  to  the  university 
professional  schools  will  have  to  be  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  arts 
or  sciences,  this  description  including  the  miscellaneous  de¬ 
grees  in  letters,  philo.sophy,  engineering,  etc. 

Finally,  if  a  degree  in  arts  or  sciences  is  to  be  required  for 
admission  to  university  professional  schools,  the  road  to  such 
a  degree  should  be  as  smooth  and  broad  as  possible.  No  ex¬ 
clusive  prescriptions  should  obstruct  it ;  and  the  various  needs 
of  the  individual  pupil  should  be  carefully  provided  for  in  both 
school  and  college. 

Charles  W.  Eliot 

Harvard  University 


Ill 


THE  LENGTH  OF  THE  COLLEGE  COURSE/ 

The  American  college  is  the  vital  center  of  our  system  of 
higher  education.  With  all  its  imperfections,  it  serves,  as 
probably  no  other  institution  can  serve,  to  uphold  the  standards 
of  the  secondary  schools  and  to  lift  from  below  the  level  of 
professional  schools.  It  occupies  an  intermediate  field  of  its 
own,  not  perfectly  defined,  but  as  clearly  defined  as  the  fields 
of  our  secondary  and  professional  education.  It  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  and  encouraged,  as  they  are,  to  organize  itself  com¬ 
pletely  and  efficiently  according  to  the  laws  of  its  own  life, 
without  curtailment  or  encroachment.  Otherwise  we  shall 
be  in  the  absurd  and  uncivilized  position  of  refusing  to  try  for 
the  best  college  education,  and  shall  be  sacrificing  to  commer¬ 
cial  and  utilitarian  demands  the  one  educational  agency  most 
needed  to  purify  and  elevate  the  too  materialistic  tone  of  our 
American  life. 

By  tradition,  the  length  of  the  college  course  is  four  years. 
This  is  almost  universal.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason 
a  priori  why  it  should  have  been  four,  rather  than  five  or 
three,  or  even  two.  But  the  practical  unanimity  of  the  tra¬ 
dition  indicates  that  thus  far  at  least  the  period  of  four  years 
has  been  found  to  be  well  suited  to  our  needs.  Analyze  this  as 
we  may,  it  is  a  definite  result  of  long  and  wide  experience,  and 
one  which  should  not  be  discarded  without  the  fullest  consider¬ 
ation. 

It  is  argued,  however,  that  conditions  are  changing,  and 
that  a  shorter  time  must  be  allotted,  if  we  would  save  the 
American  college.  This  argument  rests  mainly  on  the  increas¬ 
ing  age  of  the  student  at  entrance  to  college  and  the  lengthen¬ 
ing  courses  of  the  professional  schools.  The  fact  that  college 

'  A  paper  read  befort-  the  Department  of  Higher  Education  of  the  Natioral 
Educational  Association  at  Boston,  Mass.,  July  7,  1903. 
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graduates  are  kept  back  from  entering  business  life  until  they 
are  twenty-two  need  not  disturb  us  on  economic  grounds, 
because  it  is  also  a  fact  that  the  marked  increase  of  college  grad¬ 
uates  in  business  life  has  coincided  with  the  very  period  in 
which  the  age  of  graduation  has  been  rising.  But  for  those 
going  into  professional  life  the  case  is  different.  Taking 
eighteen  as  the  average  age  of  entrance  to  college,  adding  four 
years  of  college  and  three  or,  as  it  may  soon  be,  four  years 
of  professional  study,  the  young  doctor  or  lawyer  is  not  fledged 
until  he  is  twenty-six.  A  year,  or  even  two  years,  may  be 
.saved  by  reducing  the  length  of  the  college  course. 

Let  us  admit,  at  once,  that  we  are  facing  a  serious  economic 
question.  The  saving  of  a  year  or  two  in  time  and  money  will 
in  many  cases  settle  the  cpiestion  as  to  how  extended  an  edu¬ 
cation  a  young  man  can  get.  Young  men  who  must  get  to  law 
or  medicine  by  twenty-four  must  forego  something,  if  they 
enter  college  at  eighteen.  No  device  will  secure  them  eight 
years  of  educated  life  in  si.x.  The  brighter  and  more  mature 
among  them  may  perhaps  save  a  year  by  entering  college  at 
seventeen.  But  this  does  not  meet  the  general  difficulty.  If 
by  any  chance  they  enter  at  sixteen,  they  will  be  found  as  a 
rule  too  immature  mentally  for  the  studies  and  too  immature 
morally  for  the  life  of  our  large  modern  colleges.  This  solu¬ 
tion  may.  therefore,  be  dismissed  as  insufficient  and  unwise.  If 
the  year  or  two  years  is  to  be  saved,  it  must  be  taken  in  most 
instances  from  college,  or  from  the  professional  school. 

We  may  as  w'ell  admit  that  in  such  cases  the  college  must 
suffer  the  loss,  because  the  intending  doctor  or  lawyer  cannot 
escape  the  demands  of  the  professional  schools.  His  liveli¬ 
hood  is  conditioned  on  completing  his  professional  education, 
and  this  settles  the  matter. 

But  does  it  settle  the  general  question  of  the  proper  length  of 
the  college  course  for  those  who  have  time  to  take  it?  What 
are  we  to  do  with  the  mass  of  students  who  can  take  four  years 
of  college?  Wdiy  must  their  course  be  shortened?  It  is  a 
minority  which  goes  on  to  law  and  medicine.  Some  better 
reason  must  be  found  than  the  fact  that  a  part  of  this  minority 
cannot  remain  four  years.  If  it  were  true,  or  if  it  becomes 
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true,  that  majority  of  young  men  suitable  for  college  cannot 
stay  thruout  the  i^resent  course,  then  it  may  be  a  shorter  course 
must  be  established.  Otherwise  it  does  not  aj)j)ear  that  we  are 
doing  a  wrong  to  students  by  holding  them  four  years,  unless 
it  can  also  be  shown  that  a  three-year  or  a  two-year  course  is 
intrinsically  better  than  a  four-year  course  for  American 
young  men. 

This  is  to  me  the  one  question  of  real  difficulty.  I  am  unable 
to  see  that  young  men  generally  will  be  better  trained  to  begin 
as  lawyers  at  twenty-four  than  at  twenty-five  or  twenty-si.x. 

1  am  able  to  see  that  many  cannot  afford  to  wait  so  long,  and 
must  take  what  they  can  get  in  the  shorter  time.  It  is  clear 
that  some  of  them  cannot  take  four  years  in  college.  It  is  also 
clear  that  giving  them  the  bachelor’s  degree  at  the  end  of  two 
years  or  three  years  will  not  give  them  an  education  of  four 
years.  It  is  the  time  taken,  as  well  as  the  studies  taken,  that 
counts  heavily,  if  a  permanent  impression  is  to  he  made.  Ex¬ 
tended  time  in  residence  given  to  unhurried  settled  study,  and 
not  rapidly  formed  acquaintance  with  a  series  of  studies,  is 
what  is  needed.  And  when  we  realize  with  what  imperfect 
training  so  many  boys  come  from  the  schools,  it  may  easily 
take  four  years  to  outflank  their  deficiencies,  correct  their 
methods,  and  develop  even  a  semblance  of  liberal  culture. 

Why,  then,  if  some  of  them  must  leave  college,  should  they 
not  leave,  as  some  now  do.  at  the  end  of  two  years  or  three 
years,  taking  with  them  their  valuable  half-loaf  or  three- 
quarters  loaf  of  college  life  and  training?  It  is  worth  a  great 
deal  to  them.  They  will  find  most  of  the  professional  schools 
ready  to  receive  them,  and  some  of  them  ready  to  give,  if  not 
the  very  best,  at  least  a  good  professional  education.  The 
best  of  everything  in  education  cannot  be  had  without  taking 
the  best  time  needed.  In  fact  we  are  exaggerating  the  situa¬ 
tion,  for  if  all  professional  schools  would  merely  go  so  far  as  to 
exact  at  least  two  years  of  college  as  prerequisite  to  entrance, 
there  would  be  a  gain  the  country  over  in  the  quality  of  pro¬ 
fessional  students.  It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  the  three- 
year  course  will  bring  more  students  to  college  and  more  col¬ 
lege  graduates  to  professional  schools.  This  is  a  matter  of 
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speculation.  But  suppose  it  does.  Is  it  clear  that  we  need 
more  college  students  with  shorter  education  than  they  have 
now?  Is  it  clear  that  we  need  proportionally  more  doctors  and 
lawyers  ?  The  desired  gain  in  ciuality  of  professional  students 
can  be  secured  without  destroying  the  four-year  course,  merely 
by  exacting  generally  three  years  of  college  as  a  minimum  en¬ 
trance  requirement.  Has  any  American  university  gone 
farther  than  this  in  dealing  with  the  students  of  its  own  college 
who  enter  its  own  law  or  medical  school? 

In  the  present  condition  of  affairs  in  our  land,  viewed  in  its 
entirety,  the  question  of  entrance  to  professional  schools  and 
the  question  of  the  proper  length  of  the  college  course  are  two 
distinct  questions.  By  all  means  let  there  be  a  few  leaders 
among  the  professional  schools  exacting  a  college  degree  for 
admission,  especially  if  it  be  possible  to  secure  this  on  the  basis 
of  a  full  college  course,  completed  in  full  time  without 
haste  or  crowding.  The  time  may  perhaps  come  when  all 
good  schools  will  be  able  to  follow  their  e.xample.  But  it 
has  not  come  yet. 

If,  therefore,  the  college  course  is  to  be  shortened,  it  should 
be  because  the  shorter  course  is  intrinsically  better  for  the 
mass  of  college  students.  Is  four  years  of  American  college 
education  better  than  three?  Few  will  doubt  it  is  better  than 
two.  Three  years  or  four  is  the  real  question. 

That  a  change  of  profound  importance  has  come  over  our  col¬ 
leges  in  the  last  thirty  years  none  will  deny.  It  is  a  change  in 
tone  and  spirit.  The  gains  in  diversified  opportunity  and  in 
student  self-government  have  been  immense.  There  have  also 
been  losses.  In  the  large  older  colleges  particularly  there  has 
been  an  accession  of  students  who  are  attracted  more  by  the 
social  and  athletic  life  than  by  studies.  There  has  been  a  relax¬ 
ing  of  effort,  a  disposition  to  look  on  college  life  as  a  pleasant 
social  episode.  The  old-fashioned  college,  with  its  simple  pro¬ 
gram  of  prescribed  studies,  is  gone.  The  so-called  “  elective 
system  ”  has  come  in  to  replace  it.  wholly  or  partly.  To  re¬ 
habilitate  the  old  state  of  things  is  impossible  and  undesirable. 
To  endure  the  disintegration  and  confusion  in  intellectual 
standards  which  has  ensued  is  also  undesirable  and,  I  believe. 
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impossible.  The  strength  of  opinion  favorable  to  the  four-year 
course  is  found  to  be  greatest  where  a  large  basis  of  prescribed 
studies  has  been  kept.  The  arguments  for  a  shorter  course  are 
most  influential  where  elective  freedom  prevails  most.  It  is 
possible  to  argue  with  much  effect  for  four  years  when  it  can 
be  shown  that  a  fine  education  is  given  because  of  the  very 
definite  correlation  of  studies  to  one  end,  namely,  the  acquaint¬ 
ing  of  young  men  not  only  with  the  methods  of  knowledge,  but 
with  the  substance  of  things  important  for  all  liberally  educated 
men  to  know,  the  elemental  things  which,  taken  together,  rq)- 
resent  the  stock  and  staple  of  our  intellectual  inheritance  as  a 
race.  This  takes  considerable  time.  Supplement  this  with  a 
first  exploration  into  the  fields,  or,  far  better,  into  some  definitely 
mapped  field  of  elective  freedom  corresponding  to  the  well- 
ascertained  aptitudes  rather  than  the  chance  likings  of  the 
student,  and  four  years  will  be  found  none  too  much.  A  natu¬ 
ral  break  between  the  two  lower  and  two  upper  years  may  thus 
easily  be  made.  At  this  time,  if  the  hard  necessity  arises  so 
soon,  let  men  leave  who  must  leave  early.  The  bachelor’s 
degree  may  then  be  kept  for  those  who  do  the  full  work  in  the 
normal  time.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  four-year  course  is 
in  every  way  worth  maintaining. 

But  if  the  principle  is  to  prevail  that,  once  in  college,  the 
student  is  to  find  all  studies  elective,  the  case  is  very  different. 
No  definite  program  is  comjdeted  for  the  mass  of  students,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  specific  substance  of  what  they  study.  And 
without  this  an  important  common  element  is  subtracted.  A 
certain  effect  is  lost.  The  common  area  of  liberal  culture,  in 
which  all  educated  men  should  be  at  home,  tends  to  shrink  and 
vanish.  The  solidarity  of  the  student  community,  the  intense 
esprit  de  corps  which  accompanies  movement  by  college 
classes,  the  intimacy  of  the  community  in  things  of  common 
intellectual  acc|uaintance — all  these  are  weakened  by  disper¬ 
sion.  The  students  are  not  traveling  near  enough  in  the  same 
direction  to  be  within  easy  hail  and  call.  Such  a  condition  is 
anomalous  in  education.  Secondary  education  l^elovv  gains  its 
effect  from  the  correlation  of  prescribed  studies,  so  as  to  form 
a  general  gymnastic  of  the  mind.  Professional  education 
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above  is  unattainable  without  the  mastery  of  correlated  sub¬ 
jects  prescribed  for  all.  The  inner  relations  of  the  subjects  stud¬ 
ied,  and  not  the  preferences  of  immature  minds,  form  the  basis 
for  an  organized  course  of  study,  and  should  have  much  to  do, 
perhaps  most  to  do,  with  determining  the  length  of  any  course. 
College  education  alone,  under  the  plan  of  free  election,  is  being 
'owed  to  wander  aimlessly,  as  tho  there  were  no  general  and 
necessary  rational  relations  according  to  which  college  studies 
should  be  combined  as  they  are  in  other  fields  of  education. 
The  student's  preference,  so  often  determined  by  inadequate 
knowledge  or  an  easy-going  following  of  the  line  of  least  re¬ 
sistance,  is  dignified  by  the  name  of  “  election  ”  and  the  be¬ 
wildering  mass  of  elective  studies  offered  him  is  seriously  called 
a  “  system.”  ”  System  ”  it  may  be  to  others,  but  not  to  him. 

How  can  a  definite  argument  for  a  discipline  and  culture  of 
four  years,  rather  than  of  three  years,  be  erected  on  such  a 
basis?  We  need  not  waste  time  in  exploring  the  tangle  of 
inner  reasons  which  indicate  that  the  indefiniteness  and  hetero¬ 
geneity  of  a  free  elective  course  may  be  a  proper,  even  an 
urgent  reason  for  shortening  it.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
movement  for  a  three-year  course  is  strongest  where  elective 
freedom  is  least  restricted  is  enough  indication  that  a  powerful 
cause  operating  inside  the  college  course  to  shorten  it  is  the 
inability  of  a  purely  elective  scheme  to  fill  out  four  years  with 
profit  to  the  mass  of  students. 

If  the  proposal  were  made  to  change  a  four-year  course  in 
elective  studies  to  a  three-year  course  with  a  large  basis  of 
prescribed  studies,  I  confess  the  three-year  course  would  seem 
to  me  a  marked  improvement.  And  unless  something  is  done 
to  reduce  the  tangle  to  order,  the  three-year  course  seems  to 
be  inevitable  in  some  places.  But  if  the  proposal  be  to  reduce 
the  other  type  of  four-year  course  to  three  years,  then  the  loss 
is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  is  in  every  way  undesirable,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  loss  of  the  crowning  year  in  a  definitely  rounded 
plan,  the  consummate  college  year  of  intellectual  development, 
privilege,  and  satisfaction. 

On  the  colleges,  therefore,  which  believe  in  maintaining  a 
large  basis  of  prescribed  studies  as  the  one  sure  foundation  for 
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a  rational  plan  of  subsequent  elective  studies  will  rest  the  duty 
of  maintaining  a  four-year  course.  They  will  need  to  make 
sure  that  they  work  out  their  program  in  true  accordance  with 
their  academic  confession  of  faith  and  secure  to  their  students 
at  all  hazards  the  few  fundamental  studies,  well  and  amply 
taught.  They  will  need  to  be  resolute  in  teiiching  young  men  that 
there  is  no  real  education  without  well-directed  effort,  that  it  is 
not  doing  what  a  man  likes  or  dislikes  to  do,  but  the  constant 
exercise  in  doing  what  he  ought  to  do  in  matters  of  intellect  as 
well  as  of  conduct,  whether  he  happens  to  like  it  or  not,  that 
turns  the  frank,  careless,  immature,  lovable  schoolboy  into 
the  strong,  well-trained  man,  capable  of  directing  wisely  him¬ 
self  and  others.  If  they  fail  to  do  this  with  measurable  suc¬ 
cess,  they  fail  to  justify  their  contention.  If  they  succeed,  the 
.American  college  course  of  traditional  length  and  largely  pre¬ 
scribed  content  may  be  trusted  to  justify  itself  triumphantly. 

•Andrew  F.  West 

Princeton  University 
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Ill  view  of  the  time  allotted,  I  limit  my  statement  to  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  some  considerations  which  appear  to  me  to  be 
distinctly  opposed  to  the  proposition  to  make  three  years  the 
normal  period  of  residence  for  the  college  course  instead  of 
four. 

Some  students  are,  unquestionably,  able  to  complete  the 
course  in  three  years.  About  the  same  number  should  perhaps, 
to  do  the  work  equally  well,  take  five  years.  The  question 
before  us,  however,  is  not  one  that  relates  to  a  small  proportion 
of  the  students  who  enter  college — the  very  brightest  or  the 
very  dullest.  It  is  a  question  which  has  to  do  with  the  normal 
college  course,  that  is,  the  course  of  study  intended  for  the 
average  student. 

It  is  easy  to  point  out  the  origin  of  the  difficulty  which  con¬ 
fronts  us  and  has  given  rise  to  the  proposition  itself.  It  is  a 
survival  of  the  old  idea  which  made  the  college  curriculum  some¬ 
thing  rigid,  something  into  conformity  with  which  every  stu¬ 
dent  must  be  brought,  rather  than  something  which  should  be 
made  to  conform  to  each  individual  student.  It  is  not  incon¬ 
sistent  with  this  suggestion  that  the  first  discussion  of  the 
question  took  place  in  an  atmosphere  friendly  to  the  elective 
policy,  in  distinction  from  the  policy  of  a  fixed  curriculum. 
Adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  along  certain  lines 
did  not  in  this  case  carry  with  it  flexibility  and  adaptation  in 
other  lines.  It  is  not  an  adaptation  of  the  college  course  to  the 
needs  of  individual  men  to  propose  that  the  course  shall  be  a 
three-year  one.  An  adaptation  would  permit  four  years  for 
those  who  need  four  years,  five  years  for  those  who  need  five 
years,  and  three  years  for  those  who  are  able  to  do  the  work  in 
three  years. 

'  A  p.iper  re.'i'I  before  the  Department  of  Higlier  Education  of  the  Nnt’oral 
F.ducational  Association  at  Hoston,  Mass.,  July  7,  1903. 
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1.  The  proposition  for  a  three-year  course  is  based  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  entire  work  of  the  college  course  is  really 
university  work.  This  is  a  mistaken  supposition.  The  work 
of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  is  ordinarily  of  the  same 
scope  and  character  as  that  of  the  preceding  years  in  the 
academy  or  high  school.  To  cut  of¥  a  full  year  means  either 
the  crowding  of  this  higher  preparatory  or  college  work  of 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  or  the  shortening  of  the 
real  university  work  done  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  of  the 
college  course.  The  adoption  of  either  of  these  alternatives 
will  occasion  a  serious  loss  to  the  student.  The  average  man  is 
not  prepared  to  take  up  university  work  until  he  has  reached 
the  end  of  the  sophomore  year.  No  greater  mistake  is  being 
made  in  the  field  of  higher  education  than  the  confusion  which 
is  coming  to  e.xist  between  c(dlege  and  university  methods  of 
work.  The  adoption  of  a  three-year  college  term  will  only  add 
to  a  confusion  already  great. 

2.  The  suggestion  rests  upon  an  incorrect  idea  as  to  the  age 
of  students  beginning  work.  The  average  age  of  students  en¬ 
tering  college  to-day. is  about  the  same  as  it  was  twenty-five  and 
fifty  years  ago.  The  average  age  of  students  leaving  college 
to-day  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  twenty-five  or  fifty  years 
ago.  The  serious  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  demands  of 
professional  education  are  greater  to-day  than  they  were 
twenty-five  or  fifty  years  ago,  and  that,  instead  of  courses  of 
])rofessional  study  extending  over  two  years,  we  are  confronted 
with  courses  of  professional  study  extending  over  three  or  four 
years.  It  is  a  point  of  special  interest,  however,  that,  altho  the 
recpiirements  for  entrance  to  college  are  so  much  greater  than 
they  were  in  former  years,  the  student  masters  these  require¬ 
ments  and  enters  at  practically  the  same  age.  In  other  words, 
better  educational  facilities  have  made  it  possible  to  graduate 
the  young  man  at  the  same  age,  but  with  nearly  two  years  of 
additional  work,  \^^ith  all  this  gain  it  is  apparent  to  any  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  situation  that  even  yet  there  is  great  waste,  and 
that  a  better  arrangement  of  the  curriculum  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  educational  work  will  make  it  possible  for  one  or  two  ad¬ 
ditional  years  to  be  gained.  With  the  multiplication  of  high 
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schools  and  their  greater  efficiency,  and  with  the  consequent 
improvement  in  the  grammar  schools,  much  may  be  exjiected. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  practical  limit  has  been 
reached,  so  far  as  concerns  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
college.  With  this  limit  fixed,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  on  the  basis  of  the  present  requirements  a  boy  may 
reach  college  one  or  two  years  earlier  within  the  next  decade. 
This  will  counterbalance  the  increase  of  time  required  in  the 
professional  schools  referred  to  above.  It  is,  therefore,  un¬ 
necessary  to  shorten  the  college  course  merely  to  provide  for  an 
extension  of  the  professional  course. 

3.  The  proposition  is  based  upon  a  wrong  idea  of  the  high 
school.  This  institution  is  no  longer  a  school  preparatory  for 
college.  In  its  most  fully  developed  form  it  covers  at  least  one- 
half  the  ground  of  the  college  of  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  a  real 
college;  at  all  events,  it  provides  the  earlier  part  of  a  college 
course.  Its  work  may  not  be  separated  from  that  of  the  fresh¬ 
man  and  sophomore  years  either  in  method  or  scope.  Many 
high  schools  are  actually  moving  forward  to  include  in  their 
curriculum  the  work  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  In 
these  .schools  the  entire  college  course,  as  it  was  known  fifty 
years  ago,  besides  the  additional  work  in  science  which  at  that 
time  was  unknown,  is  included.  This  development  of  the  high 
school  has  a  signiiicant  bearing  upon  the  question  before  us. 
How  is  this  new  college,  the  i)roduct  of  our  own  generation, 
to  be  brought  into  relationship  with  the  old  college  which  has 
come  down  to  us  from  our  ancestors  ?  The  correct  appreciation 
of  the  modern  high  school  and  its  proper  adjustment  to  the  sit¬ 
uation  as  a  whole  make  strongly  against  the  proix)sed  three- 
year  course. 

4.  The  adoption  of  the  three-year  policy  by  the  larger  insti¬ 
tutions  would  be  followed  immediately  by  an  increase  of  re¬ 
quirements  for  admission  to  the  first  year  of  college  work. 
This  fact  is  seen  in  the  history  of  the  college  of  the  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University.  While  high  schools  as  such  show  a  tendency 
to  increase  the  scope  of  their  work,  and  while  this  tendency  is 
certainly  to  be  encouraged,  such  increase  should  be  accepted  as 
a  substitute  for  the  work  of  the  college,  but  not  as  an  addi- 
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tional  requirement  for  admission  to  the  college.  Our  present 
difficulties  have  their  origin  partly  in  the  fact  that  from  time 
to  time  we  have  increased  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
college  until,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  a  fairly  good 
college  course  of  instruction  is  now  obtained  before  the  so- 
called  college  work  begins.  This  is  an  evil  which  should  be 
corrected,  and  its  correction  lies  in  the  direction  of  reducing 
the  requirements  for  admission  rather  than  in  increasing  them. 
The  evil  would  be  intensified  by  the  adoption  of  the  three-year 
policy. 

5.  The  proposition  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
time  requirement  is  the  essential  thing.  Starting  from  the  tra¬ 
dition  that  the  college  course  must  be  four  years  for  all  met! 
of  whatever  grade,  it  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that,  for 
various  reasons,  this  period,  now  the  same  for  all  students, 
must  continue  to  be  the  same  for  all  students,  namely,  the 
three-year  period.  No  idea  has  exerted  a  more  injurious  in- 
fiuence  in  the  history  of  college  work  than  that  the  iteriod 
of  four  years,  however  employed,  if  spent  in  college  residence, 
guaranteed  a  college.education.  It  is  questionable  whether  the 
time  limit  in  the  undergraduate  course  is  any  more  important 
a  factor  than  the  time  limit  in  the  work  for  the  doctor’s  degree. 
This  fondness  for  a  time  limit,  which  is  the  fundamental  basis 
of  the  three-year  proposition,  is  a  survival  of  the  old  class 
system  which  disappeared  long  ago  in  the  larger  institutions, 
and  is  beginning  to  show  decadence  even  in  the  smaller  institu¬ 
tions. 

6.  The  proi)osition  is  likewise  to  l)e  opposed  because  of  its 
deleterious  influence  upon  the  smaller  colleges.  The  American 
college  is  the  glory  of  American  spiritual  life,  and  its  existence 
must  not  be  endangered.  Granting  that  the  larger  institutions 
could  adopt  without  injury  the  three-year  plan,  it  would  be  im- 
l)ossible  for  the  smaller  colleges  so  to  do.  Two  things  would 
follow;  (a)  the  decadence  of  the  better  colleges  of  this  class, 
and  (h)  the  adoption  of  the  policy  by  colleges  only  slightly 
above  the  grade  of  high  schools.  When  it  comes  to  be  seen 
that  the  college  system  is  adjusted  in  its  entirety  with  a  view 
to  its  relationship  to  the  professional  schools,  and  that  it  is 
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only  a  second  college  course  following  a  first  college  course 
already  received  in  the  high  school,  the  tendency  will  be  to  go 
directly  from  the  high  school  to  the  university — a  tendency 
to  l>e  discouraged  as  urgently  as  possible.  Moreover,  the  col¬ 
leges  of  lower  grade  will  at  once  reduce  their  period  to  one  of 
three  years,  even  tho  their  curriculum  be  greatly  inferior  to  that 
of  the  larger  institution.  In  other  w’ords,  the  step  proposed,  in 
spite  of  protestations  to  the  contrary,  means,  in  the  end,  a 
lowering  of  requirements  thruout  the  field  of  higher  education. 

7.  Less  than  four  years  for  a  boy  who  enters  college  at  the 
right  age,  sixteen  or  seventeen,  is  too  short  a  time.  The  adop¬ 
tion,  however,  of  the  three-year  course  will  compel  every  boy 
to  limit  his  college  course  to  three  years.  This  is  a  serious 
difficulty.  On  the  present  basis  he  may  take  one,  two,  three, 
or  four  years  according  to  circumstances.  On  the  new  plan  he 
would  be  limited  to  three  years,  so  far  as  collge  work  is  con¬ 
cerned.  With  the  immense  increase  in  attendance  at  college 
which  has  come  within  the  last  decade  on  the  four-year  basis, 
why  should  we  deliberately  plan  to  reduce  the  time  to  three 
years?  Surely  a  preparation  will  be  needed  in  the  years  to 
come  as  full  and  long  as  in  the  years  that  are  passed.  The  one 
place  in  which  it  is  unnecessary  and  undesirable  to  cut  down 
the  time  of  those  who  are  willing  and  able  to  take  four  years 
is  in  the  college  period.  Let  the  time  be  shortened  in  the 
earlier  years,  but  at  this  stage  of  preparation^  with  the  great 
number  of  subjects  which  may  profitably  be  considered,  let 
us  have  all  the  time  possible. 

8.  The  suggestion  of  the  third-year  course  ignores  the  cul¬ 
ture  value  of  the  subjects  in  the  first  year  of  professional  work. 
For  my  own  part  I  cannot  conceive  any  work  more  valuable 
to  a  young  man  or  woman,  from  the  point  of  view  of  citizen¬ 
ship  and  general  culture,  than  the  first  year’s  work  in  the  cur- 
liculum  of  the  law  school,  the  medical  school,  the  divinity 
school,  or  the  school  of  education.  In  any  one  of  these  groups 
the  student  is  brought  into  contact  with  living  questions.  The 
fact  that  the  method  of  professional  schools  is  different  is,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  a  distinct  advantage,  and  in  no  case  an 
injury,  since  it  serves  as  a  corrective  of  a  tendency  toward  dilet- 
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tanteism  unquestionably  encouraged  by  the  more  lax  methods 
of  the  later  years  of  college  work.  If  any  one  question  has  been 
settled  in  the  educational  discussion  of  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  it  is  that  a  line  is  no  longer  to  be  drawn  between  this 
class  of  subjects  and  that,  on  the  ground  that  one  group,  and 
not  the  other,  may  be  regarded  as  culture-producing.  The  op¬ 
portunity  to  elect  subjects  of  this  character  in  the  last  year  of 
the  college  course  does  not  injure  the  integrity  of  the  college. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  adoption  of  this  policy  by  larger 
institutions  introduces  a  difficulty  for  the  smaller  institutions, 
but  this  difficulty  is  not  insuperable,  and  several  ways  have  been 
already  suggested  for  meeting  it. 

9.  The  proposition,  as  already  hinted,  subordinates  the  col¬ 
lege  almost  wholly  to  the  professional  school.  It  is  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  increased  demands  of  the  professional  schools  that 
it  seems  necessary  to  shorten  the  college  course.  This  does  not 
seem  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  fact  that  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  students  really  expect  to  enter  professional  schools. 
Why  should  students  who  do  not  have  the  professional  school 
in  mind  be  required  to  shorten  the  term  of  college  residence? 
If  it  is  answered  that  the  student  who  enters  any  line  of  busi¬ 
ness  activity  needs  the  year  thus  saved  in  order  that  he  may 
begin  his  work  earlier,  it  may  be  said  that  the  facts  do  not  bear 
out  this  proposition ;  and,  in  any  case,  a  year  of  business  is  not 
to  be  treated  as  a  year  of  college  work  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
equivalent  to  the  first  year’s  course  of  study  in  a  professional 
school.  It  is  therefore  as  inexpedient  to  adjust  the  whole  col¬ 
lege  policy  to  the  supposed  needs  of  a  minority  who  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  enter  the  professional  school  as  it  is  to  adjust  the  whole 
policy  of  a  high  school  to  the  needs  of  a  minority  who  enter 
college. 

10.  In  conclusion  it  is  to  be  urged  in  opposition  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  movement  that  it  is  in  general  contrary  to  the  drift  of 
educational  movements,  and  that  the  very  thing  which  it  pro¬ 
poses  can  easily  be  scured  by  other  means.  Among  other 
educational  tendencies  to-day  may  be  cited  (a)  that  of 
the  high  school  to  enlarge  its  scope  and  add  to  its 
curriculum  one  or  two  years  of  additional  work:  {b) 
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that  of  strenj;thening  of  the  facilities  and  curriculum  of 
the  average  -smaller  college;  (c)  that  of  avoiding  the 
waste  in  the  earlier  years,  and  the  consequent  possibility 
of  college  entrance  at  an  earlier  age;  (d)  that  of  distinct  sepa¬ 
ration  between  college  and  university  methods.  To  each  and 
all  of  these  the  proposition  stands  opposed. 

Following  tlie  example  of  one  of  the  speakers  this  morning, 
I  would  suggest  that  the  plan  which  has  been  in  operation  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  for  nearly  ten  years  has  seemed  to 
many  of  us  to  meet  in  large  measure  the  demands  called  for  this 
morning.  This  plan  provides  a  course  of  four  years  and  a 
course  of  two  years.  It  permits  students  of  exceptional  ability 
to  do  the  work  in  three  years.  It  makes  it  possible  for  those 
who  so  desire  to  prolong  the  work  to  five  years.  It  is  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  individuals  of  different  classes.  With  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  two-year  course  a  certificate  is  given,  granting 
the  title  of  Associate  in  the  University.  This,  for  the  present, 
is  sufficient  in  the  way  of  a  degree.  To  students  who  maintain 
a  standing  of  the  highest  grade  certain  concessions  are  made. 

The  details  of  the  plan  have  been  worked  out  as  experience 
has  indicated  the  need.  The  provision  of  a  two-year  course 
meets  the  need  of  many  who  cannot  take  a  longer  term  of 
residence  and  likewise  of  many  who  ought  not  to  take  a  longer 
course.  The  provision  of  a  normal  four-year  course  meets  the 
need  of  the  average  man  or  woman.  This  plan  does  not  imply 
that  this  average  man  or  woman  who  spends  four  years  in 
residence  is  particularly  stupid,  or  that  a  year  has  been  wasted. 

It  is  believed,  from  an  experience  of  ten  or  more  years,  that 
it  contains  the  solution  of  at  least  many  of  the  points  now 
under  discussion. 

WiLLi.\M  R.  Harper 

The  University  ok  Chicago 
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THE  LENGTH  OF  THE  COLLEGE  COURSE^ 

In  my  judg-ment  most  participants  in  the  discussion  now 
going  on  thruout  the  land  as  to  the  length  of  the  baccalureate 
course  and  the  preparation  for  the  professional  schools,  err  in 
supposing  that  the  two  questions  are  necessarily  reducible  to 
one  and  also  in  taking  hold  of  that  one  by  the  wrong  end.  The 
nature,  content,  and  proper  length  of  the  baccalaureate  course 
are  matters  cjuite  independent  of  the  proi>er  standards  of  pro¬ 
fessional  education  and  are  entitled  to  consideration  on  their 
own  merits. 

The  one  (|uestion  to  which  the  two  are  usually  reduced  is 
taken  hold  by  the  wrong  end  when  it  is  said  that  the  bacca¬ 
laureate  c(uirse  should  be  of  a  stated  length,  say  four  years  or 
three  years,  and  that  everything  else  in  education  and  in  life 
must  adapt  itself  accordingly.  Those  who  take  this  stand  give 
us  no  clear  notion  of  ( i )  where  the  baccalauerate  course  be¬ 
gins.  (2)  what  it  consists  of,  or  (3)  what  it  exists  for.  They 
assume  that  all  of  these  points  are  clearly  understood  and  gen¬ 
erally  agreed  upon.  Nothing  could  Ije  farther  from  the  truth. 
Not  even  the  so-called  reputable  colleges  are  in  anything  ap¬ 
proaching  agreement  as  to  the  standard  to  l)e  enforced  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  baccalaureate  course:  and  while  there  is  an  ex¬ 
ternal  pretense  of  unanimity  as  to  what  the  baccalaureate 
course  exists  for,  that  course  is,  nevertheless,  in  too  many  in¬ 
stances.  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  Dr.  Wayland  said 
over  sixty  years  ago  that  “  there  is  nothing  magical  or  im¬ 
perative  in  the  term  of  four  years,  nor  has  it  any  natural  re¬ 
lation  to  a  course  of  study.  It  was  adopted  as  a  matter  of  ac¬ 
cident,  and  can  have,  by  itself,  no  important  bearing  on  the 
subject  in  hand.”  To  suppose  that  a  four-year  baccalaureate 

'  A  paper  read  before  the  Department  of  Higher  Education  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  at  Boston,  Mass.,  July  7,  1903. 
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course  is  necessary  semper,  nhique,  ab  omnibus,  is  to  elevate  an 
accident  to  the  plane  of  a  principle. 

Others  take  hold  of  the  question  by  the  middle.  They  fix  an 
arbitrary  age  at  which  professionally  trained  men  should  be 
ready  for  active  work  in  life,  and  after  subtracting  the  sum  nf 
the  years  that  they  propose  to  allot  to  the  elementary  school, 
the  secondary  school,  and  the  professional  school,  the  remaining 
years,  three,  or  perhaps  two,  are  held  to  be  sufficient  for  the 
college. 

Both  of  these  methods  appear  to  me  to  be  arbitrary  and  un¬ 
scientific,  altho  the  former  is  the  usual  academic  mode  of 
settling  the  question  and  has  behind  it  the  support  of  uncrit¬ 
ical  public  opinion. 

One  of  the  worst  of  all  educational  evils  is  that  of  quanti¬ 
tative  standards,  and  it  persists  surprisingly  in  the  discussion  of 
college  and  university  problems.  Every  higher  course  of  study 
that  I  know  of,  except  only  that  of  graduate  work  leading  to  the 
(legree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  at  the  best  universities,  is  prima¬ 
rily  quantitative.  These  courses  are  all  based  on  time  spent, 
not  upon  performance.  The  adjustment  of  the  period  of  work 
to  the  capacity  of  individual  students,  now  so  common  in  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  and  not  unusual  in  secondary  schools,  is  almost 
wholly  absent  from  the  colleges.  The  “  lock-step  ”  is  seen 
there  to  perfection,  and  class  after  class  of  one  hundred  or  even 
two  hundred  members  moves  forward  (with  the  exception  of 
a  few  delinquents)  as  if  all  its  members  were  cast  in  a  common 
mold.  The  place  of  the  baccalaureate  course  and  its  standards 
will  never  be  established  on  sound  principles  until  the  question 
of  its  length  is  made  subordinate  to  those  relating  to  its  content 
and  its  purpose.  Moreover,  it  is  quite  unreasonable  to  assume 
that  the  baccalaureate  course  should  be  of  one  and  the  same 
length  for  everybody.  B}’  the  term  ‘‘  baccalaureate  course  ”  I 
mean  those  liberal  studies  in  the  arts  and  sciences  that  follow 
the  secondary  school  period. 

My  own  views  on  the  questions  at  issue  are,  briefly,  these : 

I.  The  baccalaureate  or  college  course  of  study  of  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences  should  be  preserved  at  all  hazards  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  our  educational  organization.  It  is  distinctly 
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American  and  a  very  powerful  factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  the 
nation’s  culture  and  idealism.  It  should  be  treated  as  a  thing 
of  value  in  and  for  itself,  and  not  merely  as  an  incident  to  grad¬ 
uate  study  or  to  professional  schools. 

2.  The  college  course  is  in  serious  danger  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  secondary  school  is  reaching  up  into  its  domain 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  professional  school  is  reaching  down 
into  it  on  the  other.  Purely  professional  subjects  in  law,  medi¬ 
cine,  engineering,  and  architecture  are  widely  accepted  as  part 
of  the  baccalaureate  or  college  course  by  university  colleges, 
and  now  independent  colleges  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
are  trying  various  devices  with  a  view  to  doing  the  same  thing. 
If  this  tendency  continues  unchecked,  at  many  institutions  there 
will  soon  be  little  left  of  the  old  baccalaureate  course  but  the 
name. 

3.  To  preserve  the  college  it  is  necessary  (u)  to  fix 
and  enforce  a  standard  of  admission  which  can  be  met 
normally  by  a  combined  elementary  and  secondary  school 
course  of  not  more  than  ten  years  well  si>ent.  and 
(f>)  to  keep  out  of  the  baccalaureate  course  purely 
jn'ofessional  sul)jects  pursued  for  professional  ends  by 
professional  methods.  The  college  course,  in  other 
words,  should  be  constructed  for  itself  alone  and  for  the  intel¬ 
lectual.  moral,  and  spiritual  needs  of  the  youth  of  our  time, 
without  reference  or  regard  to  specific  careers.  This  course 
must  be  widely  elective,  and  so  offer  material  to  enrich  and 
develop  minds  of  every  type.  This  course  is  the  best  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  professional  study  of  law,  medicine,  divinity,  en¬ 
gineering  architecture,  and  teaching,  simply  because  it  does 
what  it  does  for  the  human  mind  and  the  human  character,  and 
not  because  it  is  so  hampered  and  beaten  as  to  serve  as  a  con¬ 
duit  to  a  particular  career  or  careers. 

4.  This  course  should  be  entered  upon  at  seventeen,  or  in 
some  cases  at  sixteen.  Eighteen  is  too  late  for  the  normal  boy ; 
the  boy  who  has  had  every  educational  advantage  and  is  not 
ready  to  meet  any  existing  college  entrance  test  before  he  is 
eighteen  has  been  dawdling  and  weakening  his  mental  jxjwers 
by  keeping  them  too  long  in  contact  with  merely  elementary 
studies. 
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5.  For  the  boy  who  enters  college  at  seventeen  and  who 
looks  forward  to  a  career  as  scholar,  as  teacher,  or  as  man  of 
affairs,  four  years  is,  ordinarily,  not  to(j  long  a  time  to  spend  in 
liberal  studies.  On  the  other  hand  the  lM)y  who,  entering  col¬ 
lege  at  seventeen,  proposes  to  take  up  later  the  study  of  a  pro¬ 
fession  in  a  university,  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  spend  four 
years  upon  liberal  studies  just  at  that  time  in  his  life.  To 
compel  him  to  do  so  is  to  advance  the  standard  of  professional 
education  arbitrarily  without  in  any  way  raising  it.  It  is  a 
fallacy  to  suppose  that  the  more  time  a  boy  spends  in  study  the 
more  he  knows  and  the  more  he  grows.  W  hether  he  grows  by 
study  depends  entirely  uiK)n  whether  he  is  studying  subjects 
adapted  to  his  needs,  his  interests,  and  his  powers.  Pedagogs 
suppose  that  the  more  time  a  boy  si)ends  in  school  and  college, 
the  better;  educators  know  the  contrary.  There  is  a  time  to 
leave  off  as  well  as  a  time  to  begin.  A  boy  am  develop  intel¬ 
lectual  apathy  in  college  as  well  as  knowledge,  weakness  of 
will  as  well  as  strength  of  character. 

6.  The  earlier  parts  of  professional  courses  in  law,  medicine, 
engineering  and  the  like  are  most  excellent  material  for  the  boy 
of  nineteen  or  twenty,  lie  should  begin  them  at  that  time  and 
complete  his  four  years  of  i)rofessional  .study  by  twenty-three 
or  twenty-four.  To  posti)one  his  professional  course  later  than 
this  is  not  only  to  waste  his  time,  but  to  waste  his  mind,  which 
is  far  worse. 

7.  d'here  should  be  a  college  course  two  years  in  length, 
carefully  constructed  as  a  thing  by  itself  and  not  merely  the 
first  part  of  a  three-years’  or  a  four-years’  course,  which  will 
enable  intending  professional  students  to  spend  this  time  as  ad¬ 
vantageously  as  iK)Ssible  in  i)urely  liberal  studies.  The  uni¬ 
versity  colleges  can  establish  such  a  course  readily  enough ;  the 
indei^endent  colleges  will  have  to  establish  such  a  course  or  see 
their  influence  and  prestige  steadily  decline.  To  try  to  meet  the 
new  situation  by  simply  rei)roducing  all  present  conditions 
on  a  three-year  .scale  instead  of  on  a  four-year  scale,  is  a  case 
of  sohntnr  ambulando.  The  shortening  of  the  college  to  three 
years  for  all  students  involves  an  unnecessary  sacrifice.  .\s 
usually  defended  this  policy  involves  no  educational  principle. 
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but  merely  concedes  a  year  of  liberal  study  to  the  modern  de¬ 
mand  for  baste  and  hurry. 

8.  Whether  the  completion  of  such  a  two-year  course  should 
he  crowned  with  a  def^ree  is  to  me  a  matter  of  indifference. 
Degrees  are  the  tinsel  of  higher  education  and  not  its  reality. 
Such  a  two-year  course  as  I  have  in  mind  would  imply  a 
standard  of  attainment  at  least  as  high  as  that  recpiired  for  the 
degree  of  B.  in  i860,  which  had  many  characteristics  that 
we  of  to-day  persistently  undervalue,  if  this  discussion  could 
he  diverted  from  degrees  to  real  educational  standards,  it 
would  he  a  great  gain.  The  compromise  jilan  as  to  degrees, 
now  becoming  so  popular,  whereby  the  baccalaureate  degree  is 
given  either  for  two  years  of  college  study  and  two  years  of 
work  in  a  jirofessional  school  or  for  three  years  of  college 
study  and  one  year  of  work  in  a  jirofessional  sch(X)l,  is  disas¬ 
trous  to  the  integrity  of  the  college  course.  It  deliberately 
shortens  the  college  course  by  one  year  or  two  while  proclaim¬ 
ing  a  four-year  college  course.  It  is  a  ]K)licy  that  only  uni¬ 
versity  colleges  can  adopt;  independent  colleges  must  suffer  if 
it  becomes  a  fixed  a'nd  permanent  policy. 

9.  The  most  difficult  iioint  to  establish,  apparently,  is  that 
at  which  the  baccalaureate  course  should  begin.  Colleges  with 
courses  nominally  four  years  in  length  are  admitting  students 
with  from  one  to  two  years'  less  preparation  than  is  demanded 
by  other  colleges  with  four-year  courses.  The  lax  enforcement 
of  published  requirements  for  admission,  together  with  the 
wide  accejitance  of  certificates  from  uninsjiected  and  unvisited 
schools,  has  demoralized  college  standards  very  generally.  It 
does  not  make  much  difference  how  long  the  baccalaureate 
course  is,  if  it  does  not  begin  anywhere. 

10.  A  university  ought  not  to  admit  to  its  professional 
schools  students  who  have  not  had  a  college  course  of  liberal 
study,  or  its  equivalent.  A  minimum  course  of  two  years  of 
such  study  should  he  insisted  upon.  A  four-year  course  should 
not  be  required  for  the  two  reasons  ( i  f  that  it  delays  too  long 
entrance  upon  active  life-work,  and  {2)  that  it  does  not  use 
the  time  and  effort  of  the  intending  professional  student  to  the 
best  advantage. 
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II.  For  a  university  to  admit  professional  students  direct 
from  the  secondary  schools  is  to  throw  the  weight  of  its  in¬ 
fluence  against  the  spirit  and  ideals  of  college  training,  and  to 
prepare  for  the  so-called  learned  professions  a  large  body  of 
very  imperfectly  educated  men.  To  say  that  any  other  pro¬ 
cedure  is  undemocratic  is  not  only  a  grave  misuse  of  words, 
but  is  to  imply  that  the  universities  should  not  struggle  to  give 
this  democracy  what  it  most  needs,  namely,  well-educated  and 
highly  trained  professional  service. 

XiciioLAs  Ml'Rr.w  Butler 

Coi.uMHiA  University 
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THE  THING  TO  DO‘ 

Before  one  word  on  the  theme,  which  has  been  announced. 
I  want  to  express  my  grateful  remembrance  of  the  fact  that  this 
is  the  second,  if  not  the  third,  successive  year  in  which  I  have 
been  invited  to  Vassar.  Let  me  add  the  earnest  hope  that  you 
may  not  repent  of  it  before  the  evening  is  over,  and  conclude 
from  this  experience  that,  however  it  may  be  with  a  woman,  it 
is  always  a  mistake  to  give  a  man  more  than  one  chance  to  say 
Yes. 

The  brilliant  President  of  a  great  California  university  has 
defined  Wisdom  as  “  Knowing  What  to  do  Next,”  and  Virtue 
as  ”  Doing  it.”  Responding  to  the  call  with  which  the  young 
ladies  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  have  honored  me,  I  shall  try  to 
merit  your  attention  by  speaking  to  you  for  a  little  of  “  The 
Thing  to  Do.”  In  proportion  then  to  any  success  in  saying 
the  right  word  to  you  on  this  subject,  that  word  must  come, 
however  unworthy  the  voice  thro  which  it  speaks,  as  the  coun¬ 
sel  of  Wisdom  and  the  command  of  Virtue. 

The  universal  inquiry  in  the  graduating  class  on  Commence¬ 
ment  Day  is,  W  hat  next?  The  mere  man  has  no  monopoly  of 
it.  The  girl  graduate,  too,  is  absorbed  in  questions  about  what 
she  shall  do.  Misty  visions  float  before  her  eyes.  Now  as  al¬ 
ways  the  vague  outlines  are  apt  to  shape  themselves  to  the  first 
gaze  alike  of  the  simplest  and  of  the  wisest,  into  happy  homes 
and  home  responsibilities.  But  in  these  days  of  broader  hori¬ 
zons,  many  another  purpose  in  life  comes  in  to  enlarge  or  to 
confuse  the  picture.  Whether  with  the  home  or  without  a 
home,  comes  the  thought  of  a  career  worthy  of  the  capacities 
here  discovered,  the  training  here  given;  perhaps  a  literary, 

'  An  address  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  Vassar  College,  June 
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or  artistic,  or  scientific  career,  perhaps  educational  or  profes¬ 
sional,  perhaps  reformatory,  perhaps  social;  but  always  a 
career,  always  the  desire  for  a  field  in  which  to  exercise  the 
proper  power  of  the  trained  abilities  and  enjoy  their  rightful  in¬ 
fluence,  always  the  resolve  to  do  something.  Let  us  first  see  now 
if  there  is  not  one  especial  thing  which  in  any  career  and  what¬ 
ever  else  may  or  may  not  he  done,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  girl 
graduate  to  attemjit,  in  her  respective  sphere  and  to  the  full 
measure  of  her  capacity. 

It  was  sixty-five  years  ago  that  a  singularly  acute  French 
observer  pronounced  the  legal  profession  the  most  conservative 
element  in  this  country  and  the  greatest  safeguard  against  the 
excesses,  as  he  called  them,  of  democracy.  But  the  interven¬ 
ing  two-thirds  of  a  century  have  shown  many  changes.  We 
ha\  e  seen  no  political  craze,  from  secession  to  the  payment  of 
national  debts  in  fiat  money  or  in  silver,  no  popular  delusion, 
from  spirit  portraits  to  communism  or  to  the  right  of  some 
laborers  to  prohibit  free  labor,  that  has  not  been  led  by  lawyers ; 
and  we  have  seen  no  depth  of  degradation  to  which,  in  pursuit 
of  a  fee,  some  members  of  this  profession  have  not  descended, 
and  that,  too  often,  without  incurring  the  active  repudiation 
of  the  majority. 

Perhaps  the  dangerous  tendencies  in  America  of  which  De 
T(KT[ueville  spoke  are  at  the  present  time  "  the  excesses  of  demo¬ 
cracy  ” ;  tho,  perhaps  again,  they  may  be  merely  the  general 
tendencies  of  the  age,  exhibited  here  a  little  earlier,  or  more 
freely,  because  of  the  liberty  of  action  democracy  affords.  At 
any  rate,  there  has  never  been  a  day  in  the  history  of  the  coun¬ 
try  when  such  a  restraining  influence  as  he  attributed  to  the 
lawyers  was  so  much  needed  as  at  present.  Meanwhile  the 
legal  profession,  thru  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  has  developed  into  one  of  the  active  means,  not  for  re¬ 
straining,  but  for  actually  furthering  the  excesses;  and,  as  a 
whole  it  certainly  exerts  now  a  less  conservative  and  restrain¬ 
ing  influence  than  was  gratefully  recognized  in  our  earlier 
history. 

When  John  Stuart  Mill  taught,  in  a  little  book  less  talked 
about  now  than  his  later  publications,  that  women  made  con- 
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tributions  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  and  consequent 
progress  as  important  as  those  coming  from  men,  tho  different 
in  kind,  being  apt  to  be  intuitional  rather  than  logical,  he  may 
liave  furnished  a  hint  as  to  the  real  safeguard  against  social 
disorders  that  in  his  time  were  hardly  known.  If  the  con¬ 
servative  influence  which  is  hereafter  to  protect  us  from  the 
excesses  either  of  democracy  or  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  no 
longer  to  be  surely  and  always  found  in  the  old  (piarter,  it  may 
still  prove  that  we  can  turn  for  it  to  a  class  with  higher  in¬ 
spirations  and  keener  moral  perceptions,  to  a  class  with  deeper 
interest  in  the  outcome,  and  capable  of  unquestionably  greater 
influence,  whenever  aroused  to  exercise  it.  It  may  prove,  in 
fact,  that  we  can  look  to  the  educated  women  of  the  country 
rather  than  to  its  lawyers  for  the  true  conservati.sm  in  prin- 
ci|)le.  in  methods,  and  in  constant  application  that  is  to  save  us 
from  many  of  the  most  dangerous  tendencies  of  the  time. 
Hope,  then,  will  not  be  lost  for  the  future  of  our  triumphant 
democracy  till  their  characteristic  excellences  are  corrupted  or 
destroyed. 

The  reasons  for  such  an  expectation  lie  in  human  nature 
itself,  and  in  that  female  ability  which  Mr.  Mill  demonstrated 
for  such  contributions  to  human  knowledge  and  progress.  All 
the  instincts  of  the  educated  woman  are  toward  good  order 
and  good  morals  and  good  life;  all  her  interests  are  against 
rash  experiments  and  revolutionary  changes ;  the  character  alike 
of  her  judgment,  her  feelings,  and  her  needs  gives  promise  of 
sound  and  sane  views  of  life  and  of  human  conduct.  Both 
by  inherent  qualities  and  by  acquired  relations  the  rightly 
educated  woman  is  a  natural  and  necessary  conservative.  With 
her  mental  alertness  and  vivid  perceptions  she  can  never  be  a 
drag  upon  the  machinery  of  human  progress,  but.  thanks  to 
her  special  aptitudes,  she  may  always  be  its  moderator  and 
its  governor. 

This  at  least  is  clear,  that  the  twentieth-century  woman  has 
greater  opportunities  than  were  ever  given  to  a  human  creature 
of  her  kind  l>efore,  in  the  eighty  centuries  of  the  world’s  history 
of  which  we  are  supposed  to  have  some  records;  that  she  has 
been  l)etter  prepared  to  improve  them,  and  that  she  is  more 
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peremptorily  called  to  the  work — this  twentieth-century 
woman,  to  whom  have  been  given  the  keys  of  knowledge  whicii 
are  becoming  almost  the  keys  of  life  and  death.  The  ferment  and 
amazing  discovery  and  development  of  the  nineteenth  century 
did  not  end  when  it  closed;  they  could  be  but  the  hot-bed  for 
starting  the  prodigious,  myriad-formed,  almost  infinite  growths 
to  be  confidently  expected  in  the  twentieth.  If,  in  the  midst 
of  these  teeming  and  steaming  activities,  woman  now  possesses 
the  real  power  which  Mr.  Mill  attributed  to  her,  then  the  im¬ 
perative  duty  which  her  superior  moral  elevation,  her  nature 
and  her  surroundings  impose,  for  the  whole  term  of  her  exist¬ 
ence  and  thruout  the  whole  course  of  our  bewildering  progress, 
is  to  furnish  this  conservative  force  in  American  life  which  two- 
thirds  of  a  century  ago  De  Tocqueville  thought  already  neces¬ 
sary.  Her  wisdom  will  point  it  out  as  a  thing  to  do  next,  her 
virtue  will  shine  in  doing  it.  Thus  the  subject  to  which  I  have 
ventured  to  invite  your  attention,  “  The  Thing  to  Do,”  arises 
before  you,  attends  your  incoming  and  your  outgoing,  and 
hencetorth  forever  entreats  and  commands  you. 

Of  specific  excesses  toward  which  our  democratic  institu¬ 
tions  seem  to  Ije  tending,  perhaps  we  do  not  need  now  to  speak 
in  any  great  detail.  It  may  be  enough  to  recognize  that  the 
American  who  colonized  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  the  great 
Middle  West,  who  framed  the  Constitution,  started  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  developed  the  country  under  it,  and  fought  a  gigantic 
Civil  War  to  preserve  it,  is  not  the  American  who  leads  the 
popular  movements  of  to-day.  The  type  is  changing;  the 
beliefs  are  changing,  and  the  aims. 

He  is  neither  Puritan  any  longer,  nor  Cavalier.  He  may 
outwardly  deny  the  decay  of  faith,  but  he  inwardly  feels  it. 
Nothing  is  more  noticeable  at  the  great  centers  of  f>opulation 
and  of  national  activity,  or  in  any  large  section  of  what  calls 
itself,  and  is  often  called,  our  best  society,  than  this  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  old  foundation  of  character  and  action;  this 
loss  of  profound,  enduring,  restful  faith  in  anything.  It  is  a 
laissez-aller  age;  an  age  of  loosening  anchors  and  drifting 
with  the  tide ;  of  taking  things  as  they  are,  with  cordial  readi- 


ness  to  take  them  hereafter  as  they  come;  of  an  easy  indiffer¬ 
ence.  whose  universal  attitude  toward  each  startling  departure 
from  old  standards  is  “  What  does  it  matter,  anyway?  ” — an 
age,  in  short,  marked  by  a  refined,  “  up-to-date  ”  adaptation 
of  the  old  Epicurean  idea  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  world 
to  do  but  to  eat  and  drink  and  make  merry,  for  to-morrow  we 
die.  As  Omar,  prime  favorite  of  the  flower  of  this  new  school, 
has  sung: 

Wh.it  boots  it  to  repeat 
How  time  is  slipping  underneath  our  feet ; 

Unborn  To-morrow,  and  dead  Yesterday, 

Why  fret  about  them  if  To-day  be  sweet ! 

The  loss  of  faith  brings  us  by  a  short  cut  straight  to  the  loss  of 
purpose  in  life — of  any  purpose  at  least  beyond  purely  material 
ones.  To  those  who  need  money,  the  duty  of  getting  it  first, 
and  above  anything  else,  becomes  the  gospel  of  life.  To 
those  who  feel  the  need  of  position,  whether  in  society,  business 
or  elsewhere,  their  gospel  drives  them  to  all  means  within  the 
law  to  attain  them.  To  those  who  have  l)oth  money  and 
position  comes  the  only  remaining  purpose  in  life,  that  of  using 
them  for  an  e.xistence  of  amusement  and  enjoyment.  Is  it 
too  much  to  say  that  never  before  in  our  history  have  such  as¬ 
pirations  so  completely  dominated  and  limited  such  large 
classes  ? 

But  this  craze  for  mere  amusement  and  enjoyment,  like  other 
perverted  appetites,  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on.  The  amuse¬ 
ment  soon  becomes  wearisome,  the  enjoyment  soon  palls,  un¬ 
less  constantly  more  and  more  spectaailar  and  bizarre.  Per¬ 
petual  change  and  constantly  increasing  variety  of  extremes 
seem  to  be  the  ever  rising  price  of  keeping  amused.  One  never 
is  for  long  where  one  wants  to  be.  or  doing  what  one  desires ; 
there  must  be  incessantly  a  rushing  to  and  fro,  and  a  change  of 
pursuits,  all  under  the  glare  of  electric  lights  and  the  blare  of 
brass  bands.  If  in  the  country,  one  must  hasten  to  the  city 
where  something  is  going  on ;  if  in  the  city,  one  must  fly  to 
the  country  where  the  crowd  is  not  so  mixed,  and  where 
pleasanter  house  parties  can  be  gathered ;  if  in  one’s  own  land, 
one  longs  for  the  boulevards  or  the  Alps;  if  abroad,  one  is 
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eager  to  try  the  new  steamer  back;  if  at  the  seashore,  one 
wants  suddenly  to  know  what  the  mountains  are  like,  and  can 
only  find  amusement  in  going  to  see  when  clothed  in  leather 
jackets,  protected  by  masks  and  goggles,  and  powdered  with 
dirt,  rushing  through  the  dusty  air  on  the  highways  at  forty 
or  fifty  miles  an  hour  in  a  Red  Devil,  and  leaving  the  luck¬ 
less  rustics  in  the  way  to  go  to  a  fiend  of  any  color  they  like. 

Even  then  this  vehement  vacuity  is  not  amusing  unless  it  is 
talked  about.  One  must  be  forever  before  the  footlights  and, 
if  possible,  in  the  center  of  the  stage.  Privacy  is  deadly  dull¬ 
ness.  Xot  to  have  your  name  every  other  day  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  and  especially  in  the  most  hopelessly  vulgar  and  inane 
of  the  newspaper  columns,  the  so-called  social  ones,  is  to  be  out 
of  the  world,  to  be  bored  to  death.  Xot  to  .see  every  intimate 
fact  about  yourself  or  your  friends  thrust  naked  and  shame¬ 
less  under  the  public  eye  is  to  feel  that  you  are  dropping  out  of 
the  swim.  If  there  is  a  steamer  that  has  raced  across  the 
Atlantic  in  fifteen  minutes  less  than  any  other,  you  suddenly 
realize  that  nothing  is  going  on  here,  and  you  must  immedi¬ 
ately  cross  back  on  that  steamer.  If  there  is  a  White  Ghost 
that  has  flitted  over  crowded  country  roads  half  a  mile  an  hour 
faster  than  the  last  Red  Devil,  and  has  caused  more  runaways 
and  killed  one  or  two  more  i)eople.  you  will  lie  leading  a  very 
dull  life  till  you  have  gone  faster  in  that  same,  or,  in  some  Ijetter 
and  uglier  machine,  and  have  left  a  wider  swath  of  disaster 
and  terror  behind  you.  Even  then  the  amusement  is  stale 
unless  the  pajiers  tell  you  that  you  broke  the  record,  if  not  some¬ 
body’s  neck  also,  print  your  portrait,  and  mention  who  your 
grandfather  was,  by  way  of  showing  how  proud  the  pre¬ 
sumably  worthy  old  man  ought  to  be  of  his  hopeful,  goggle- 
eyed  descendant. 

Gregariousness  and  glare  are  the  irredeemably  vulgar  notes 
of  it  all.  To  seek  enjoyment  within  yourself  and  your  own 
circle,  in  resources  of  your  own.  and  without  a  fresh  flashlight 
])icture  e\  ery  day.  becomes  unendurable.  A  country  residence 
is  impossible  unless  a  dozen  others.  “  of  our  own  set,  you  know,” 
are  within  five  minutes’  call;  and  even  then  it  is  slow  without  a 
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thronged  racetrack  at  hand.  Thus  Xewixjrt,  rather  than  Bilt- 
niore,  becomes  the  veneered  and  shiny  national  type  for  those 
who  can,  at  will,  command  either.  As  for  the  babes  that  must 
struggle  thru  childhood  into  precocious  maturity  in  such 
surroundings,  why.  they  are  t(j  live  in  this  world,  aren’t  they — 
not  in  the  Happy  V'alley  of  Rasselas?  Why  shouldn’t  they  get 
on,  without  rest  and  real  country  life,  as  well  as  their  parents? 

If  loss  of  faith  and  loss  of  purpose  have  led  to  such  changes 
from  the  decorous,  albeit,  a  little  provincial,  society  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  what  transformaticjns  may  not  be  e.xpected  from 
the  same  influences  in  (jur  political  life?  Already  we  begin  to 
note  the  same  fever  for  variety  and  unreasoning  change.  We 
know  now  how  Aristides  was  banished  because  the  citizens  were 
tired  of  hearing  him  called  the  just;  we  have  more  than  once 
given  in  modern  phrases  the  .same  old  (Ireek  reason  for  our 
own  banishments :  “  Oh.  well !  they’ve  been  in  long  enough  ;  let’s 
try  a  change.”  The  steady  persistence  in  policy  of  the  fathers 
and  founders  of  the  Republic  seems  disai)pearing;  and  the 
political  characteristics  displayed  are  becoming  noticeably  less 
English,  and  even  leSs  Northern.  ”  You  are  as  fickle  as  the 
French,  and  as  fond  of  sudden  excitements,”  is  a  criticism  of 
overcandid  observers  from  the  north  of  Europe,  which  we  hear 
with  increasing  frecpiency;  and  it  mu.st  be  confessed  that  of  late 
we  do  show,  oftener  than  could  be  desired,  .sudden  and  irre¬ 
sponsible  popular  movements  which  we  are  ai)t  to  look  for  . in 
the  Latin  rather  than  the  Northern  races.  A  wave  of  excite¬ 
ment  sweeps  over  the  country  and  thruout  whole  com¬ 
munities,  the  very  best  and  most  conscientious  of  our  people 
are  stampeded  with  sudden  fear  of  European  domination,  and 
alarm  about  the  Pope  of  Rome,  if  we  do  not  hurriedly  erect 
legislative  dams  against  foreign  invasions  on  our  eastern  shores. 
The  Know  Nothings  had  a  close  race  with  the  Free  Soilers 
for  first  place,  and  for  a  time  were  ahead — seeming  actually 
about  to  succeed  in  making  hostility  to  the  foreigner  rather 
than  sympathy  with  the  slave  the  shibboleth  of  the  new  national 
l)arty.  Within  my  own  experience,  a  distinguished  official  and 
highly  honored  citizen  of  New  York  has  vehemently  arraigned 
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me  for  neglect  of  duty,  in  my  own  modest  sphere,  in  not  trying 
to  arouse  pecjple  against  the  peril  to  our  liberties  and  the 
alarming  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
involved  in  the  creation  of  a  foreign  prince  in  this  country — in 
the  person  of  Cardinal  Gibbons!  But  presently  the  wind  is 
blowing  from  exactly  the  opposite  quarter  :  sympathy  for  the 
sweet  Emerald  Isle  in  turn  overpowers  us;  we  raise  money  by 
the  hundred  thousand  dollars,  are  hardly  dissuaded  from  raising 
volunteers  also  for  the  Fenian  army,  and  shout  ourselves  hoarse 
in  pecuniary  and  rhetorical  efforts  to  force  on  a  friendly  nation 
an  acceptance  of  the  solution  rcc  think  best  for  her  most  per¬ 
plexing  domestic  problem.  Xext  a  sudden  fear  of  Asiatic  com¬ 
petition  stampedes  us ;  and  we  instantly  abandon,  as  to  Orientals 
at  least,  our  old  boast  that  our  land  is  the  home  of  the  oppressed 
of  every  clime,  the  land  of  opportunity  for  all  who  would  better 
their  condition.  Straightway  Congress  is  busy  building  dams 
on  our  western  coast  to  keep  the  wave  of  slant-eyed  invaders 
out,  while  our  i)eople  rush  into  excesses  against  those  who  are 
in.  reaching  sometimes  to  riot,  but  more  often  merely  to  such 
relinements  of  cruelty  as  cutting  oft'  their  pigtails  or  burning 
down  their  joss  houses. 

A  cry  that  the  money  that  was  good  enough  for  us  should 
l)e  go<jd  enough  for  our  foreign  debtors  carries  half  the  people 
captive;  a  great  national  convention  comes  near  nominating 
the  chief  advocate  of  this  notion  for  the  presidency,  and  the 
country  is  on  the  verge  of  paying  the  national  debt  in  green¬ 
backs.  A  few  years  later,  a  rather  cheap  rhetorician  catches 
the  fancy  of  an  excited  assemblage  by  talking  about  cruci¬ 
fying  the  people  on  a  cross  of  gold,  and  straightway  there 
sweeps  over  the  land,  like  a  prairie  fire,  a  wave  of  excitement 
for  persuading  water  to  flow  uphill,  and  silver  to  be  as  good  as 
gold  without  the  advice  or  consent  of  any  other  nation  on 
earth.  Next  we  plunge  into  municipal  affairs ;  give  away  price¬ 
less  franchises  because  we  are  in  such  a  hurry  we  can’t  take 
time  to  see  what  they  are  worth ;  borrow  till  we  have  exhausted 
the  limit,  and  then  mark  up  the  value  of  our  property  in  order 
to  be  able  to  borrow  more  upon  it,  and  chuckle  over  every 
fresh  million  of  debt  incurred,  as  if  this  were  the  end  of  that 
trouble.  We  turn  out  a  reform  administration  for  not  reform- 
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iiig  fast  enough,  and  install  Croker  and  Tammany  to  improve 
the  job.  We  grumble  that  the  town  has  been  too  straitlaced, 
rejoice  that  at  last  it  is  blissfully  witle  open,  then  wake  up  to 
find  it  intolerably  wide  open,  and  once  more  put  in  a  reformer, 
linally  threatening  to  turn  him  out  again  because  everybody 
that  voted  for  him  hasn’t  in  the  first  year  got  everything  he 
wanted. 

For  a  long  time  we  itch  to  interfere  in  Spain’s  trouble  with 
her  colony,  and  at  last  in  a  white  heat  over  the  explosion  of  a 
naval  vessel  we  do  rush  into  war,  but  not  before  being  caught 
in  the  ebb  of  the  same  tide  and  swept  by  it  into  the  sentimental 
declaration  that  we  will  never,  no.  never,  i)ermit  our  country 
to  reap  from  this  expenditure  of  its  money  and  its  young  life 
such  security  and  advantage  as  every  other  nation  which  ven¬ 
tures  on  the  solemn  sacrifice  of  the  treasure  and  blocxl  of  its 
l)cople  has  felt  bound  to  recpiire  from  the  beginning  of  time, 
<•1.11(1  was  bound  to  rerjuire.  Next  the  whole  country  is  uj)  in 
.arms  in  another  gush  of  sentiment  to  protest  that  instantly, 
without  safeguards  of  any  sort,  a  little  island  off  in  the  .Atlantic, 
more  than  a  fourth  of  the  way  over  to  .Africa,  must  be  given 
admission  at  once  to 'all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  .American 
citizenship.  Presently  the  .sentimental  wave  turns  the  other 
way,  and  another  island,  nearer,  larger,  vastly  more  important, 
with  vastly  greater  claims,  over  which  we  have  asserted  a 
"pecies  of  protectorate  for  three-cjuarters  of  a  century,  and 
which  we  profess  to  be  tenderly  guiding  into  the  family  of  na¬ 
tions.  is  kept  waiting  for  months  and  years  for  help,  kmg  since 
.'icknowledged  to  be  our  plain  duty.  Far  from  being  a  mother 
to  this  suffering  orphan,  whom  we  have  ourselves  dragged 
to  our  door  and  dropped  helpless  there,  we  are  e.xhibiting  a 
capacity,  colossal  as  our  strength,  for  being  a  stejimother. 

Next  we  forget  all  about  these  burning  issues,  jHit  them 
behind  us  as  if  they  had  never  exi.sted,  and  plunge  pellmell, 
clergv.  editc^rs,  laity,  and  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men, 
into  a  race  with  the  politicians  for  the  favor  and  the  political 
influence  of  the  downtrodden  contract  coal  miners,  who  were 
onlv  getting  three  dollars  a  day.  and  had  proclaimed  against 
free  labor  in  a  so-called  free  country  lest  competition  might  re- 
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(luire  them  to  work  a  little  more  than  five  or  six  hours  a  day, 
and  make  coal  cheaper  for  the  multitude.  Thus  between  our 
own  meddling,  and  the  dull  inactivity  of  the  employers,  idly 
dreaming  that  it  will  soon  blow  over,  we  prolong  the  industrial 
paralysis  till  winter  is  at  hand,  and  the  President  himself  is 
forced  to  intervene  in  an  unprecedented  way  to  save  us  from 
a  national  calamity. 

One  day  we  go  wild  over  a  guest  because  he  is  the  brother 
of  an  Emperor ;  the  next  we  are  in  a  pet  because  the  same  Em¬ 
peror  wants  to  collect  money  from  an  unwilling  debtor,  wbo 
doesn’t  pay  his  debts  to  us  either.  One  day  we  proclaim 
Russia  as  our  deiirest  friend,  and  fret  with  but  half-concealed 
contempt  at  Chine.se  ccjinplaints  about  tbe  massacre  of  their 
countrymen  in  Wyoming,  or  Italian  complaints  about  sim¬ 
ilar  atrocities  in  Louisiana,  or  foreign  comment  generally  on 
our  burning  of  negroes  at  the  stake;  and  the  next  day  we  are 
demanding  that  our  Government  shall  at  once  and  officially 
serve  peremptory  notice  on  that  same  dearest  friend  at  St. 
Petersburg,  that  we  won’t  stand  his  eciually  wicked  persecu¬ 
tion  of  Jews  in  Kishineff  in  the  heart  of  Russia.  We  are  bent 
(jn  an  isthmus  canal  at  Xicaragua,  and  can  hardly  keep  our 
hands  off  our  ancient  ally  for  attempting  one  at  Panama;  we 
laugh  loud  and  long  at  the  De  Lesseps  collapse  as  proof  of  all 
we  have  said  about  tbe  utter  impracticability  of  tbe  Panama 
route,  then  suddenly  turn  around,  buy  up  the  bankrupt,  aban¬ 
don  the  Xicaragua  concern,  and  set  out  to  finish  that  same  im¬ 
practicable  and  preposterous  Panama  scheme  ourselves. 

Thus  wave  after  wave  of  half-considered  opinion  sweeps 
over  the  country;  we  flash  into  flames  of  sudden  excitement, 
which  fortunately,  for  the  most  part,  die  out  like  heat  light¬ 
ning;  feel  equally  fit  to  flout  all  the  world's  experience,  solve 
at  sight  all  its  problems,  or  fight  all  creation  at  the  drop  of  a 
hat.  and  are  always  in  danger  of  going  off  at  half-cock  into  a 
new  party  or  out  of  it,  into  some  untried  policy  or  out  of  it, 
into  some  monstrous  injustice  or  out  of  it,  into  war  or  out  of  it. 

A  graver  change,  amounting  to  a  distinct  degeneration  in 
the  average  American  character,  may  be  a  further  conse- 
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<|uence.  and  is  at  any  rate  a  further  accompaniment  of  the 
tendency  to  loss  of  faith  and  loss  of  purpose.  It  is  the  e.x- 
travagant  notion,  never  held  in  the  days  of  the  Fathers,  that 
this  is  a  land  of  ec|uality,  and  that  one  man  is  as  gCKxl  as 
another.  It  has  never  lK*en  a  land  of  ecjuality,  and  one  man 
never  has  been  as  tjood  as  another,  and  never  will  be,  in  this 
country  or  any  other,  in  this  life  or  any  other — till  the  just 
<'iod  turns  unjust  and  the  creature  that  does  ill  becomes  in  His 
eyes  as  the  creature  that  does  well. 

What  is  true,  and  it  is  the  shiniiye;’  t^lory  of  the  Fathers  to 
liave  established  it.  is  that  this  is  a  land  where  all  men  are  on 
a  par  just  once  in  their  lives,  for  they  have  an  equal  start. 
Facli  man  is  j^uaranteed  certain  fundamental  essentials  at  the 
"tartino-  post — his  life,  his  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
in  his  own  way,  so  loiyq  as  he  resi)ects  the  corresponding  rights 
of  others.  Ileyond  that  it  is  a  fair  field  and  no  favor;  and  from 
the  very  moment  of  the  ecpial  start  some  draw  ahead  and  others 
lag  behind.  The  equality  has  disappeared  like  the  morning 
mist;  the  inec|uality  that  lasts  to  the  end.  and  is  greater  here 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  is  the  inspiring  fruitage  of 
those  blessed  republican  institutions  under  which  no  man  can 
l)e  too  low  to  rise  to  the  top,  if  he  is  fit  for  it. 

Hut  the  delusion  of  ec|uality  remains  and  poisons.  The  lag¬ 
gard  declares  he  is  just  as  good  as  the  man  that  has  out¬ 
stripped  him.  and  that  he  is  the  victim  of  a  monstrous  injus¬ 
tice  in  being  left  behind.  The  spendthrift  finds  it  iniquitous, 
since  one  man  is  as  good  as  another,  that  he  should  be  poor  and 
needy,  while  the  frugal  and  careful  neighbor  that  started  on  an 
ecptal  level  with  him  is  free  from  want.  The  idler  swaggers 
up  to  his  employer  with  the  declaration  that,  since  one  man 
is  as  gfX)d  as  another,  it  is  an  imposition  to  pay  him  any  less 
than  the  industrious  workman  at  his  side,  and  that  he  h:  s 
a  trades-union  at  hand  to  prove  and  maintain  it  by  a  logic 
you  can’t  resist.  One  man  is  as  good  as  another,  and  therefore 
it  is  such  an  outrage  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  vote  merely  be¬ 
cause  he  has  been  a  thief  or  a  murderer  that  the  governor  must 
pardon  him  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  the  peniten- 
tiarv,  in  order  that  the  cloud  on  his  free  and  independent  .Xmer- 
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ican  citizensliip  may  be  removed,  and  he  may  resume  his  right¬ 
ful  share  in  the  business  of  governing  the  country. 

This  temper  soon  carries  the  false  doctrine  of  equality  one 
step  further.  It  comes  next  that  since  one  man  is  just  as 
good  as  another,  if  the  other  doesn’t  think  so,  he  must  be 
made  to.  In  fact,  if  he  does  not  agree  with  the  devotees 
of  the  doctrine  at  a  time  when  the}^  have  started  out  to  enforce 
it  on  their  employer,  or  on  their  associates,  or  on  the 
community,  he  will  do  well  to  seek  liberty  to  earn 
his  living  in  some  land  of  despotism — the  home  of  the  free  is 
no  place  for  him  and  is  full  of  danger.  The  Walking  Delegate 
is  just  about  as  obliging  as  the  traditional  foreman  of  the  fire 
engine  who  said.  “  You  may  paint  de  machine  any  color  you 
please,  s’long  you  paint  it  red.”  You  may  do  as  you  like  in 
this  land  of  liberty,  so  long  as  you  do  what  our  Union  tells  you. 

But  let  us  be  fair  to  the  laboring  man,  and  even  to  his  mis- 
representative.  the  Walking  Delegate.  This  American  intol¬ 
erance  of  dissent  is  not  confined  to  the  Trades-Union.  Tlie 
j)owerful  trust  may  be  just  as  exacting  and  intolerant  till  its 
demands  have  once  been  successfully  challenged ;  and  it  has 
not  at  times  been  bashful  about  making  these  demands  on 
Legislatures,  on  the  courts,  even  on  the  highest  departments 
of  the  Government,  and  on  national  candidates.  It  is  thought 
to  be  not  bashful  at  this  moment  in  Wall  Street  about  making 
them  upon  the  inevitable  candidates  of  the  party  in  power, 
riie  party  machine  has  been  accused  of  the  same  intolerance 
of  dissent ;  doctors  and  lawyers  and  bankers  have  small  room 
for  the  inconsiderate  man  who  dares  differ  from  what  for  the 
moment  are  thought  essentials  by  the  temporary  or  local  ma¬ 
jority;  the  intolerance  of  dissent  has  even  been  said  to  have 
reached  into  the  Church. 

An  acute  observer  has  traced  the  turbulence  of  French 
history  since  the  days  of  Mirabeau  to  a  lop-sided  belief  in  their 
Trinity.  Liberte.  Egalite.  Fraternite.  The  controlling  masses, 
he  said,  cared  very  little  for  Liberte  and  hardly  more  for  Fra¬ 
ternite.  but  had  a  consuming,  vitriolic  appetite  for  Egalite. 
And  so  it  came  about  that  equality  under  the  Emperor,  First  or 
Third,  was  better  than  liberty  under  the  Citizen-King,  or  under 
the  Republic. 
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Our  doctrine  that  one  man  is  just  as  good  as  another  is  car¬ 
ried  farther  still  by  its  devotees;  he  is  more  than  as  good,  he 
is  better;  or  as  the  emancipated  negroes  loved  to  declaim  in 
those  deplorable  reconstruction  days,  "  De  bottom  rail’s  on  top, 
bress  de  Lawd.”  So  now  it  stMiietimes  appears  that  if  any 
man  has  the  admitted  power  to  rule  it  is  the  ignorant  man, 
the  idle  man,  the  vicious  man.  To  him  nearly  every  worldly- 
wise  person  seems  to  think  it  prudent  to  kowtow;  while  the 
other  kind  must  obey  or  else  be  clubbed  or  dynamited  into  sub¬ 
mission. 

In  such  circumstances  as  we  have  been  describing,  mere 
noise,  clamor,  tumult,  vociferous  demand,  becomes  a  social  and 
political  force  of  the  first  magnitude.  Under  its  impulse  the 
.soberest  and  best  elements  of  the  community  are  not  infre¬ 
quently  swept  into  hasty  conclusions  which  are  afterwards 
repented  at  leisure.  Such,  to  take  one  single  example  out  of 
many,  was  the  sudden  conversion  of  nearly  everylxxly  to  the 
notion  that  arbitration  is  the  most  certain  road  to  justice.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  (jues.tion  or  depreciate  the  admirable  workings 
of  this  beneficent  device,  when  both  sides  fairly  enter  into  it,  in 
fields  to  which  it  is  adapted.  But  the  sudden  conversion  I 
speak  of  is  to  the  notion  that  it  is  in  every  sudden  need  always 
better  than  the  courts  and  a  cure-all  for  every  ill.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  general,  unhesitating  acceptance  of  this  notion, 
if  one  side  to  a  dispute  is  ready  and  eager  for  arbitration,  the 
other  is  vehemently  censured  if  it  in  turn  hesitates  for  an  in¬ 
stant  at  swallowing  the  nostrum. 

The  old  machinery  of  justice  must  be  set  aside;  the  time- 
honored  tribunals  for  the  protection  of  individual  rights  and 
the  adjustment  of  conflicting  interests  between  man  and  man, 
gradually  evolved  through  long  centuries  of  Anglo-Saxon  de¬ 
velopment,  are  pronounced  too  slow,  and  too  costly,  and  too 
uncertain;  the  safe  and  sure  thing  is  to  compel — for  nothing 
short  of  compulsion  will  satisfy  these  sudden  converts — to 
compel  both  sides  to  appear  before  a  new  tribunal  which  can 
decide  offhand,  unhampered  by  rules  of  procedure  or  techni¬ 
calities  of  law,  according  to  intuition  and  sense  and  feeling. 
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And  so  the  man  that  balks  at  arbitration  has  lost  his  case 
already  before  the  bar  of  that  Public  Opinion  which  rules  the 
country. 

Who  does  not  see.  then,  the  special  advantage  this  up-to-date 
contrivance  for  producing  riuick  justice  may  often  give  the  less 
deserving  side?  When  the  W'alking  Delegate,  that  new  and 
powerful  Peer  of  the  Realm,  hasn’t  been  doing  much  for  a 
week  to  convince  his  society  that  he  is  earning  its  pay,  he  has 
only  to  invent  some  new  demand  for  shorter  hours  or  more  fre¬ 
quent  shifts,  or  fewer  bricks  in  the  hod,  and  when  it  is  denied 
promptly  calls  for  an  arbitration.  Xow  the  essence  of  an  ar¬ 
bitration,  the  only  object  of  an  arbitration,  is  to  settle  the  thing, 
settle  it  quick,  and  make  people  contented  again.  But  how  can 
they  be  contented  unless  they  get  at  least  some  part  of  what 
they  claim?  In  ordinary  disputes  between  individuals  or 
classes  an  arbitration  that  didn’t  give  something  to  both  sides 
would  be  almost  unheard  of.  An  arbitration  that  doesn’t  more 
or  less  “  split  the  difference  ”  would  be  unusual.  So  the  natural 
end  of  it  is  that  the  Walking  Delegate  gains  the  approval  of  his 
people  and  strengthens  his  position  by  showing  .that  he  has 
earned  his  salary ;  his  society  gains  something  out  of  the  de¬ 
mand,  where,  till  he  invented  it,  nothing  had  been  expected  or 
wanted  or  thought  of;  and  the  employer  gains — well,  he  gains 
a  settlement  for  the  time  being  anyway,  till  the  Walking  Del¬ 
egate  thinks  of  something  else. 

Exactly  the  same  results  may  be  expected  when  an  employer, 
being  in  the  wrong  in  a  dispute  with  his  workmen,  induces  them 
to  consent  to  an  arbitration,  excepting  that  then  you  have  an¬ 
other  intluence  coming  in  to  modify  the  outcome — theinstinctive 
sympathy  all  right-minded  men  feel  for  the  weaker  side  in  a 
controversy.  Very  nearly  the  same  results  may  be  expected 
when  among  contending  capitalists,  the  one  who  is  getting  and 
deserves  the  worst  of  it  calls  for  an  arbitration.  Very  nearly 
the  same  may  be  expected  when  a  nation  that  sets  up  and  ad¬ 
heres  long  enough  to  a  preposterous  boundary  claim,  calls  for 
an  arbitration — unless,  indeed,  as  in  a  recent  case,  the  nation  in 
the  right  is  wise  enough  to  get  exactly  half  of  the  “arbitrators”  ! 
otherwise  the  unreasonable  claimant  can  never  be  worse  off 
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than  before,  and  the  chances  are  in  favor  of  his  j^aininj^  at  legist 
something.  Xo  wonder  arbitration,  with  all  its  recognizeil 
merits  and  its  beneficent  successes,  has  come  to  be  held  at  a 
premium  by  the  side  that  is  in  the  wrong!  Starting  with  noth¬ 
ing,  that  side  must  generally  come  out  with  something,  anyway, 
to  the  good !  For  the  side  that  is  in  the  wrong,  therefore,  the 
game  is  worth  trying. 

Here  I  must  bring  to  a  close  these  too  prolix  illustrations  of 
the  changing  temper  and  practice  of  our  people,  as  we  have 
been  drifting  out  of  sight  of  those  old  American  safeguards  of 
Faith  and  Purpose.  But  let  no  hejirer  for  one  moment  forget 
that  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture.  Admitting  all  faults 
and  inconsistencies  and  hysterical  alternations  of  heat  and  cold, 
our  people  are  still  the  freest,  most  generous,  most  capable, 
most  active  and  daring;  our  country  is  still  in  our  eyes  the  l)est 
the  sun  shines  on.  But  we  should  be  le.ss  its  admirers,  less 
loyal  and  less  useful  as  its  citizens,  if  we  did  not  face  the  known 
facts  with  open  eyes.  Remember,  too,  that  what  we  see  is  but 
in  tbe  dawn  of  our  new  century,  and  before  our  entire  national 
existence  has  yet  anywhere  near  reached  the  span  the  Psalmist 
assigned  for  two  human  lives.  When  we  get  a  little  nearer 
national  maturity,  and  when  the  gigantic  forces  of  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  are  really  under  full  headway,  where  is  all  that 
incessant,  restless  fever  of  change  to  lead?  W’hen  the  physical 
and  moral  whirl  in  which  our  national  character  is  taking  shape 
becomes  still  greater;  when  the  marvels  of  the  past  half  century 
have  become  the  commonplaces  or  even  the  rejected  crudities 
of  the  next;  when  the  forces  of  steam  are  obsolete  and  elec¬ 
tricity  is  the  slowest  power  we  deal  with ;  when  our  popula¬ 
tion  instead  of  merely  eighty  millions  approaches  two  hundred 
millions,  as  it  surely  must,  long  before  the  end  of  the  century, 
as  the  .scientific  adv^ances,  which  even  such  an  age  will  count 
miraculous,  burst  upon  us,  what  is  the  poor  human  American 
to  do,  in  his  present  fever  and  with  his  present  nerves,  but  with 
fivefold  greater  powers  placed  in  his  hands,  and  fivefold  greater 


attention  and  capacity  demanded  for  their  control?  If  sixty 
years  ago  the  free  forces  and  rushing  advance  of  the  Republic 
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urgently  needed  the  regulation  of  a  powerful  and  learned  con¬ 
servative  body,  who  can  overestimate  the  necessity  for  such 
service  now  ? 

When  you  ask  how  it  is  to  be  rendered,  one  cannot  be  mis¬ 
taken  in  turning  first  to  those  priceless  qualities  in  any  sound 
national  life,  whose  tendency  to  decay  we  noted  at  the  outset. 
Give  back  to  us  our  Faith.  Give  back  to  us  a  serious  and 
worthy  Purpose.  Restore  sane  views  of  life,  of  our  own  re¬ 
lations  to  it,  and  of  our  relations  to  those  who  share  it  with 
us.  Moderation  in  our  conceit  of  our  own  almightiness  will 
surely  follow,  moderation  in  the  intolerant  assertion  of  our 
own  rights,  moderation  in  meddling  with  the  rights  of  others, 
some  tendency  to  thought  before  action,  some  continuity  of 
conduct  personal  and  public,  and  some  reference  of  policy  to 
enduring  principle. 

Outside  the  immediate  and  inestimable  effect  on  the  family, 
the  conservative  power  of  educated  women  will  naturally  show 
its  first,  and,  perhaps  its  chief,  influence  in  the  next  greatest 
among  the  forces  that  guide  the  world — that  of  social  life. 
The>’  will  surely  help  to  check  its  degradation.  They  may  make 
it  regain  its  .soothing  relaxation,  and  its  benign  stimulus  for 
the  best  in  everyone.  They  may  even  give  back  to  society  the 
inspiration  it  once  had  for  the  leaders  of  the  world’s  work. 
They  will  certainly  correct  the  prevalent  vicious  conception  of 
its  real  scope.  They  will  reject  the  notion  that  it  is  a  sort 
of  trade  to  which  a  few  devote  themselves  as  most  others  do 
to  the  other  pursuits  of  life:  that  thus  there  are.  in  the  vulgar 
phrase  of  the  day.  .society  women,  just  as  there  are  shop 
women,  or  cleaning  women,  and  that  each  class  must  stick  to 
its  trade;  that,  in  fact,  what  is  called  our  best  society  is  a 
strictly  limited  sort  of  trades-union,  unfriendly  to  the  admission 
of  apprentices  not  coming  from  its  own  ranks,  and  that  it  is  an 
imperative  necessity  for  outsiders  with  social  aspirations  to 
force  their  way  into  it  by  push  and  notoriety,  trick  and  device, 
if  they  would  avoid  social  extinction !  From  this  degrading 
conception  comes  the  constant  craze  for  newspa^ier  publicity, 
and  every  other  form  of  publicity;  from  this  paltry  scheming. 
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the  vulgar  push,  the  endless  flattery  and  insincerity  and  loss 
of  self-respect  by  foolish  aspirants,  who  seem  all  the  time  to 
ignore  or  be  unconscious  of  the  blighting  influence,  in  the  glare 
and  heat  and  dust  of  such  an  arena,  upon  all  the  finer  qualities 
that  make  women  adorable  and  human  life  attractive. 

If  the  conduct  of  the  so-called  inner  circles  of  society  has 
sometimes  seemed  to  justify  this  brazen  uproar  at  their  gates, 
so  much  greater  the  demand  for  the  conservative  influence  and 
the  real  refinement  that  come  from  the  higher  training  of  supe¬ 
rior  women.  When  other  ideals  are  cherished,  when  faith  and 
purpose  in  life  reassert  their  sway,  society  will  look  for  itsleaders 
even  less  than  it  really  does  to-day,  to  the  embellished  matrons 
still  friskily  playing  tomboy,  and  noisily  marshaling,  for  fresh 
extravagances  of  social  demeanor  and  amusement,  their  collec¬ 
tions  of  dashing  young  centaurs  from  the  race  track  and  the 
hunting  fiehl,  and  of  handsome  young  cigarette-smoking  ex¬ 
perts  from  the  bridge  table. 

When  these  higher  ideals  do  return,  the  ix)werful  influence 
of  educated  women  will  surely  array,  as  never  before,  the  best 
of  their  sex  in  compact,  resistless  phalanx  against  a  social  evil, 
alarming,  degrading,  and  demoralizing,  which  has  suddenly 
become  almost  too  common  to  provoke  surprise — the  trans¬ 
formation  of  marriage  from  a  sacrament  of  God  into  a  thought¬ 
less  and  headlong  business  or  social  arrangement,  to  be  dissolved 
almost  at  ])Ieasure.  Six  hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand  per¬ 
sons  divorced  in  this  country  in  twenty  years,  and  those  not  the 
last — such  is  the  deplorable  record  on  which  Catholic  and  Prot¬ 
estant  clergy  are  already  appealing  for  a  unioti  of  all  moral 
agencies  to  retard  this  downward  rush  of  the  multitude. 

The  same  influence  should  help  resist  the  yet  more  common 
weakening  of  family  ties  and  destruction  of  family  life.  It 
should  correct  at  the  origin  of  the  evil  the  extraordinary  de¬ 
velopment  of  nervous  excitability  that  accounts  for  so  much  of 
our  fickleness  of  view  and  instability  of  belief ;  for  the  fref|uent 
outbursts  of  general  turbulence  and  lawlessness  thru  whole 
zones  of  population ;  for  the  varied  and  incredible  character  of 
the  crimes,  for  the  amazing  publicity  which  attends  them,  and 
the  ready  imitation  which  the  wide  knowledge  of  every  new 
crime  often  stimulates. 
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Perhaps  the  same  influence  may  even  penetrate  the  citadels 
better  intrenched,  those  of  evils  that  come  from  the  ill-judged 
excesses  of  the  best  of  people.  It  may  possibly  infuse  modera¬ 
tion  into  our  new  and  admirable  devotion  to  athletics,  and 
rescue  us  from  those  vagaries  of  sport  run  mad  that  have  made 
the  football  teacher  more  important  in  our  universities  than 
the  professor  of  chemistry  or  of  philosophy,  and  the  record 
of  the  cinder  track  the  essential  thing  rather  than  the  bacca¬ 
laureate  degree. 

Harder  task  yet,  it  may  restore  sanity  to  our  charity  run 
mad ;  may  teach  us  the  infinite  harm  that  lurks  in  our  lazy  way 
t)f  ridding  ourselves  from  each  casual  beggar  with  a  careless 
(juarter  instead  of  a  careful  inquiry;  and  may  even,  after  a  time, 
stop  the  premium  we  put  upon  crime  and  crankiness  when  we 
build  palaces  for  our  lunatics  and  our  criminals,  and  sustain 
them  in  these  establishments  in  a  comfort,  and  even  luxury, 
far  beyond  the  average  of  what  the  taxi)ayers  who  meet  the 
bills  can  afford  for  themselves.  Under  your  guidance  the  mod¬ 
erate  conclusion  may  in  fact  be  reached  that,  even  for  sweet 
(Tharity’s  sake,  the  u])right,  industrious  Xew  York  farmer  or 
mechanic  or  shopkeeper  is  not  bound  to  house  and  feed  the 
crank  and  the  criminal  better  than  he  can  the  children  of  his 
loins  and  the  wife  of  his  bosom. 

Are  the  burdens  thus  laid  out  for  the  conservative  and  moder¬ 
ating  influence  of  the  educated  women  of  the  land  too  weighty 
to  be  borne?  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  am  full  of  good  ho])e  for 
the  future — more  hopeful  to-night  than  before  I  saw  the  late 
work  of  Vassar,  more  ho])eful  at  every  addition  to  the  splendid 
array  of  its  followers.  Smith.  \\'ellesley.  Bryn  Mawr.  Barnard, 
Radcliffe.  and  the  rest,  with  which  our  country  now  leads  the 
world  in  the  advanced  education  of  women. 

I 

But  that  you  may  not  fall  short  of  the  full  measure  of  your 
high  capacities  and  still  higher  calling,  let  me  ask  your  attention 
to  a  fact,  and  put  to  you  a  question  about  it.  It  is  a  fact,  al¬ 
most  a  commonplace — at  any  rate,  it  is  a  fact  which  I  venture  to 
affirm,  and  believe  to  be  beyond  intelligent  contradiction — that 
the  young  ladies  here  at  eighteen  average  higher  than  any  cor- 
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responding  body  of  boys  at  the  same  age  in  any  corresponding 
institution.  Aly  question  is,  How  will  it  be  at  twenty-eight? 

On  your  answer  to  that  question  depends  our  hope  that  the 
educated  women  of  the  country  may  furnish  the  conservative 
force  of  our  land  which  the  English  philosopher  led  us  to  ex- 
])ect,  and  the  Frenchman  to  see  that  we  needed. 

Is  it  not  the  frecpient  experience  that  from  the  moment  of 
entering  scKiety  the  girl  almost  stands  still, — is  at  least  surely 
and  generally  passed  by  the  boy, — and  that  in  maturity  and  mid¬ 
dle  life  the  relative  positions  are  apt  to  be  reversed  ?  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  raised  with  any  thought  of  suggesting  competition. 

Among  all  the  disagreeable  things  brought  forward  by  the  new 
school,  the  most  hateful  is  this  th(,)Ught  of  rivalry  between  the 
sexes,  or  of  any  necessary  or  natural  antagonism  of  interests. 

My  closing  suggestion,  then,  witli  reference  to  the  (>|)p()rtuni- 

ties  before  you.  and  the  country’s  need  of  you  is.  not  the  duty  1 

(pf  rivalry,  but  the  duty  of  growth.  For,  never  forget,  it  was 

merely  of  the  body,  not  of  the  intellectual  or  the  spiritual  man 

the  declaration  was  made  that  you  cannot  by  taking  thought 

add  one  cubit  to  your  .stature.  When  a  tree  ceases  to  grow. 

your  science  teaches  }V)u  that  it  should  be  harvested.  When 

the  sun  ceases  to  rise,  its  shadows  fall  mournfully  eastward  and 

the  (lav  is  surely  drawing  to  its  close.  When  you  cease  to 

grow  you  have  already  begun  to  decay.  Grow  then,  while  you 

live:  grow  to  the  full  height  of  the  duties  we  have  seen.  The 

land  never  needed  you  as  it  does  to-day:  you  will  never  see  a 

day  in  which  it  will  not  need  you  more  and  more. 

Whitel.xw  Reid 

New  York 
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THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  COURSE 

BY  A  GRADUATE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN' 

In  order  to  be  consistent  in  what  I  have  to  say  concerning  the 
American  college  course,  let  me  first  of  all  make  clear  my  con¬ 
ception  of  the  value  and  significance  of  a  college  course,  both 
to  the  individual  student  and  to  society  in  general,  by  briefly 
outlining  the  benefits  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  fol¬ 
low  it. 

In  the  first  place,  the  college  course  should  equip  the  student 
with  knowledge.  The  definition  of  the  term,  however,  must  he 
broad,  if  we  are  to  name  knowledge  first  among  the  ends  of  the 
college  course;  and  tho  a  large  part  of  the  public,  and  very  many 
students  themselves,  conceive  of  knowledge  as  the  mere  pwDsses- 
sion  of  facts,  it  must  include  far  more  than  that.  The  term 
.should  indeed  include  the  possession  of  facts,  not,  however,  as  an 
end,  which  is  the  aim  of  the  technical  school,  but  as  a  means  to 
an  end.  The  reading  of  Sophocles  for  the  purpose  of  being  able 
to  recite  the  plots  of  his  plays,  or  the  study  of  plant  life  for  the 
purp>ose  of  being  able  merely  to  name  and  distinguish  speci¬ 
mens,  would  be  absurd.  The  accumulation  of  facts  is  only  a 
means  by  which  the  student  may  acquire  what  we  call  culture — 
or  the  sympathetic  appreciation  of  environment  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  bring  one’s  self  into  harmony  with  it.  But  it  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  knowledge  which  consists  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  facts  is  not  the  less  necessary  because  it  is  not  an  end 
in  itself,  and  that  disdain  for  it  will  block  the  way  to  higher 
things.  For  higher  than  the  knowledge  of  facts,  and  based 
upon  it.  is  the  knowledge  which  consists  in  appreciation — the 
ability  to  hold  at  their  just  value,  and  to  enjoy  properly,  those 
creations  of  art  and  nature  which  have  come  to  be  regarded 
as  the  glories  of  human  existence.  This  is  not  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  possession  of  facts,  but  it  will  be  very  imperfect 
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unless  based  upon  that  foundation.  But  the  term  knowledge 
should  include  something  still  higher,  which  grows  out  of  mere 
knowledge  of  fact  and  power  to  appreciate.  It  should  include 
that  knowledge  which  consists  in  right  points  of  view,  which 
is  the  foundation  of  all  s<'ine  thought,  and  which  is  better  called 
understanding,  or  wisdom.  Such  would  be  a  broad  outlook 
over  the  history  of  the  human  race  and  an  understanding  of  the 
continuity  of  human  experience  in  all  its  branches  of  thought 
and  action;  or  a  clear  insight  into  the  process  of  evolution 
among  the  lower  creations  and  its  significance  in  connection 
with  the  life  of  man — and  the  application  of  these  points  of 
view  to  the  present  age  and  its  conditions  with  the  effect  of  ac¬ 
quiring  the  power  to  live  life  intelligently  and  usefully — the 
end  toward  whicli  all  education  should  be  directed. 

Of  the  knowledge  thus  defined  a  great  part  comes  from  the 
use  of  books,  a  great  part  is  the  result  of  contact  with  the 
superior  minds  of  teachers,  no  small  part,  indeed,  comes  from 
association  with  fellow  students,  while  much  springs  also  from 
mere  growth  in  years  and  from  observation  of  the  phenomena 
of  daily  life,  and  has  little  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  student 
is  in  college.  It  can,  on  the  whole,  however,  be  called  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  college  course,  and  is  the  greatest  of  the  results  which 
justify  the  existence  of  that  institution. 

But  there  is  another  result  of  the  college  course  which  is 
not  only  desirable,  but  is  in  part  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
first  result.  This  is  efficiency,  and  it  consists  of  two  things. 
There  is,  first,  an  actual  increase  of  power  in  the  mental  facul¬ 
ties  which  is  the  result  of  constant  and  systematic  application, 
and.  secondly,  there  is  the  acquisition  of  the  ability  to  direct  the 
mental  instrument  to  best  advantage  in  the  use  of  material — 
the  knowledge  of  how  to  do.  or  method.  That  efficiency  is 
a  result  of  the  college  course,  and  that  it  is  a  desirable  result,  is 
undisputed.  The  fact  alone  that  in  technical  and  professional 
schools  college  graduates,  other  things  being  equal,  are  head 
and  shoulders  above  men  of  less  thoro  equipment,  is  sufficient 
evidence. 

These  two  results,  however,  are  not  all  that  may  be  desired 
and  expected  from  the  college  course.  Great  as  would  be  the 
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equipment  consisting  of  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  com¬ 
bined  with  the  broadest  knowledge,  it  would  not  be  complete 
without  what  we  may  call  the  scientific  temper — that  attitude 
and  habit  of  mind  which  makes  men  and  women  thoughtful 
and  inquiring,  well-balanced,  judicial.  Such  a  temper  will 
keep  the  reformer  from  becoming  a  fanatic,  the  physician  from 
degenerating  into  a  quack,  the  preacher  from  juggling  with 
words,  the  statesman  from  being  a  partisan,  the  patriot  from 
becoming  a  jingoist,  the  business  man  from  being  visionary, 
the  individual  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life  from  being  super¬ 
ficial  and  shallow. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  college  course  should  give  the  stu¬ 
dent  the  one  thing  which  will  insure  the  continual  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  his  knowledge  and  efficiency  and  the  perfection  of  the 
scientific  temper,  and  which  will  make  possible  the  everlasting 
continuation  of  the  development  of  his  powers — inspiration. 
“  Once  a  college  man,  always  a  college  man  ”  ought  to  be  true 
of  all  graduates,  as  it  is  of  a  considerable  number.  Examples 
of  this  class  of  men  exist  in  every  community  of  size;  and 
whatever  the  calling  they  have  chosen,  it  is  at  once  evident  that 
they  have  drunk  deeply  from  a  fountain  which,  if  it  has  not 
gi\en  them  immortal  youth  of  body,  has  endowed  them  with 
everlasting  freshness  of  mind.  They  have  as  many  currents  of 
interest  to  make  life  full  of  meaning  as  the  number  of  inviting 
fields  into  which  their  alma  mater  has  led  them,  and  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  the  inspiration  which  she  has  imparted  to  them 
are  the  pledge  that  their  intellectual  life  will  be  changed  from 
glory  to  glory. 

Lastly,  the  college  course  should  stand  for  some  commercial 
value.  It  is  true  that  very  many  refuse  to  argue  for  it  on  this 
basis,  but  it  is  nevertheless  the  fact  that  this  consideration  is 
not  wholly  absent  from  the  mind  even  of  the  student  who  is 
actuated  by  the  highest  ideals.  Not  that  commercial  value  is 
rated  as  the  first,  or  even  among  the  most  important  results  of 
the  course;  but  there  is  a  faith  that  together  with  other  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  gained  there  will  also  be  added,  in  the  long  run,  a 
cf)mmercial  advantage.  The  prospective  lawyer,  clergyman, 
physician,  and  even  merchant  in  college  feels  that  his  course 
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will  be  a  good  investment  in  the  end,  and  that  the  time  spent 
in  college  will  be  more  than  made  up  by  the  efficiency  acquired. 

W'e  may  omit  the  consideration  of  character  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  not  because  it  is  not  always  the  highest  jxjssible  product 
in  education,  but  l>ecause  it  is  rather  the  result  of  iniluences 
which  are  attendant  upon  life  in  every  community  than  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  result  of  the  college  course  of  study.  It  is  worth  while 
to  note,  however,  that  a  course  of  study  which  does  not  call  for 
severe  application  in  the  mastery  of  difficult  subjects  will  not 
contribute  toward  vigor  of  character. 

For  the  sake  of  perfect  clearness  of  presentation,  let  us  re¬ 
state  in  the  form  of  an  outline  the  results  desirable  and  attain¬ 
able  from  a  college  course:  1.  Knowledge,  i.  Knowledge 
which  consists  in  facts.  2.  Knowledge  which  consists  in  ap¬ 
preciation.  3.  Knowledge  which  consists  in  points  of  view. 
II.  Efficiency,  i.  Development  of  powers.  2.  Development 
of  sense  of  method.  III.  The  scientific  temper.  IV.  Inspira¬ 
tion.  V'.  Commercial  value. 

rhat  these  results  are  conducive  to  a  more  perfect  life  in  the 
indi\  idual  we  assume  to  be  true.  That  they  are  conducive  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  individual  in  society  also  cannot  be  dis¬ 
puted.  Society  certainly  wishes  its  physicians,  lawyers,  clergy¬ 
men.  and  other  trained  experts  to  be  men  of  broad  understand¬ 
ing  and  efficiency,  and  to  possess  the  scientific  temper,  and  to 
be  inspried  with  that  degree  of  the  love  of  learning  which  will 
insure  their  continual  advance  in  knowledge  anil  efficiency 
thruout  life.  Its  interests  are  certainly  advanced  also  by 
the  presence  of  individuals  of  the  same  stamp  in  the  more 
ordinary  walks  of  life.  To  deny  the  salutary  influence  of 
higher  education  is  to  say  that  the  whole  course  of  civilization 
has  been  wnaig.  and  to  renounce  those  ideals  by  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  judge  of  the  excellence  of  any  age  or  nation. 

Xow'  there  are  two  clearly  defined  tendencies  at  work 
which  endanger  the  ideal  of  education  by  throwing  obstruc¬ 
tions  in  the  way  of  the  attainment  of  the  results  above  out¬ 
lined  as  desirable  from  the  college  course.  The  first  is  the 
tendency  toward  the  practical  w  hich  is  manifested  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  purely  commercial  or  technical  studies  into  the 
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academic  department  of  universities,  into  colleges,  and  even 
into  high  scIkxjIs;  by  the  admission  into  cultural  courses,  as 
electives,  of  subjects  which  are  really  technical;  and  by  the  cry 
for  a  reduction  of  the  time  spent  in  college.  Such  is  the  ad¬ 
vance  which  the  idea  of  the  practical  has  made  that  even  the 
natural  sciences,  which  have  been  considered  extremely  prac¬ 
tical,  bid  fair  soon  to  find  themselves  allied  to  the  older  and 
more  "  impractical  "  literary  studies  in  a  common  fight  against 
the  recent  inventions  of  the  practically  disposed  educator.  Of 
course  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  a  university  which  gives 
other  technical  courses  should  not  give  a  commercial  course; 
hut  if  commercial  and  other  technical  courses  are  to  mascpierade 
as  cultural  courses  in  our  universities,  and  if  commercial  courses 
are  to  be  inaugurated  in  colleges  and  secondary  schools  and 
placed  on  the  same  footing  with  cultural  courses,  or  if  purely 
technical  studies  in  any  field  are  to  count  on  degrees  which  re- 
pre.sent  cultural  courses,  the  result  can  onh'  be  disastrous  to 
idealism  in  education.  The  second  tendency  is  manifested  in 
the  desire  to  include  in  the  courses  of  both  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  and  in  institutions  of  higher  learning,  a  be¬ 
wildering  variety  of  subjects  and  to  allow  the  student  to  take 
only  what  is  interesting  or  entertaining. 

The  natural  result  of  these  tendencies,  if  they  go  unchecked, 
will  be  either  so  great  a  variety  of  subjects  that  thoroness 
and  concentration  will  be  impossible,  or  the  displacement  of 
studies  which  are  purely  cultural.  The  former  alternative  will 
he  the  first  result  to  arrive,  and  indeed  it  is  already  here  in  great 
measure.  “  He  remembers  a  mass  of  things,  but  nothing  dis¬ 
tinctly,”  is  a  good  characterization  of  the  college  student  who 
has  spent  eight  semesters  under  the  burden  of  anywhere  from 
four  to  ten  different  subjects  per  year.  In  the  minds  of  many, 
and  especially  the  “practical.”  the  remedy  for  this  state  of 
affairs  is  the  other  alternative,  the  displacement  of  some  of 
our  present  subjects  of  study. 

Such  a  remedy,  if  applied,  will  affect  cultural  studies  in  gen¬ 
eral,  because  they  are  “  impractical,”  literary  study  in  partic¬ 
ular,  because  it  is  our  cultural  study  par  excellence,  and  finally 
the  studv  of  ancient  literature,  because  it  combines  the  defects 
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of  being  both  cultural  and  not  adapted  to  the  needs  of  modern 
life.” 

It  is  against  the  spirit  which  would  welcome  any  change  in 
this  direction,  and  especially  any  change  which  would  affect 
the  classics,  that  I  wish  to  raise  a  voice  of  protest.  With  the 
conception  which  1  have  above  outlined  of  what  the  college 
course  ought  to  confer  in  the  way  of  benefits,  1  can  regard  the 
displacement  of  the  study  of  ancient  classical  literature  in  no 
other  light  than  as  damaging  to  the  best  interests  of  education, 
both  cultural  and  professional.  Let  us  look  at  the  subject  in 
the  light  of  that  outline. 

'I'he  knowledge  which  is  acquired  from  a  study  of  the  class¬ 
ics  may  not  indeed  consist  of  facts  which  have  an  intimate  con¬ 
nection  with  modern  life,  but  we  have  agreed  that  in  cultural 
education  the  acquisition  of  facts  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  The 
kind  of  knowledge  which  the  classics  do  impart  abundantly  is 
that  which  consists  in  appreciation  and  in  large  views.  The 
classics  in  college  are  first  of  all  literary.  We  protest  against 
the  ordinary  designation  of  the  study  of  the  classics  as  "  lan¬ 
guage  study.”  They  are  primarily  literature,  and  are  so  stud¬ 
ied.  The  science  of  linguistics  is  as  separately  defined  in  the 
study  of  Greek  or  Latin  in  college  as  in  the  study  of  English 
or  German.  There  are  no  other  subjects  in  which  the  faculty 
Ilf  judging  literary  form  and  content  is  so  constantly  and 
effectively  trained,  to  say  nothing  of  the  training  in  the  art  of 
e.vpression.  The  ancient  languages,  too,  are  the  only  subjects 
in  the  college  course  which  form  the  natural  avenue  to  any¬ 
thing  like  thoro  appreciation  of  the  arts  of  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting  in  antiquity:  and  Renaissance  art  is 
closely  dependent  upon  the  ancient,  as  modern  art  is  upon  both. 
It  may  be  true  that  not  many  students  even  of  the  classics, 
while  in  college,  attain  to  a  very  deep  appreciation  of  art,  either 
ancient  or  modern;  but  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  no  student 
of  the  classics  who  does  not  have  the  subject  of  art  brought  to 
his  attention  enough  to  lay  the  foundations  of  his  interest  in 
it.  To  remove  the  classics  from  their  place,  therefore,  would 
be  to  weaken  the  whole  fabric  of  interest  in  literature  and  the 
fine  arts,  and  to  increase  the  already  too  great  unfamiliarity  of 
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the  American  people  with,  and  I  might  almost  say,  contempt 
for,  the  artistic,  and  to  justify  still  more  the  supercilious 
opinion  of  the  European,  with  which  I  have  become  familiar  in 
England,  Germany,  and  Italy,  that  ‘‘  the  Americans  are  a  great 
l)eople  for  commerce,  but  care  little  for  culture.”  In  the  next 
place,  as  to  the  knowledge  which  consists  in  points  of  view,  the 
study  of  ancient  literature  more  than  any  other  study  is  con¬ 
stantly  provoking  comparison  between  the  civilization  of  the 
past  and  present  in  all  its  phases — literary,  religious,  political 
social,  etc.  History  does  the  same  in  the  rough,  but  cannot 
present  these  phases  in  such  minute  and  intimate  detail.  The 
student  of  the  classics  has  presented  to  him  the  life  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  not  by  the  twentieth  century  historian,  but  by  the  pen 
of  the  man  who  lived  that  life.  There  was  truth  in  the  charge 
of  the  Egyptian  priest:  "  You  Greeks  are  mere  children;  you 
know  nothing  at  all  of  the  past.”  The  only  sane  optimist 
is  the  student  of  the  past,  and  there  is  no  one  so  likely  to 
have  false  or  distorted  views  of  life  as  the  man  who  knows 
only  his  own  century  and  language  or  who  has  only  a  super¬ 
ficial  knowledge  of  the  remote  past.  Travel  among  foreign 
peoples  is  rightly  regarded  as  the  most  broadening  element  in 
a  liberal  education;  indeed  it  is  sometimes  asserted  that  to 
know  another  nation  well  is  a  liberal  education  in  itself.  To 
travel  backward  in  time,  to  know  the  language,  literature,  and 
intimate  life  of  peoples  of  remote  antiquity  is  no  less  salutary, 
and  no  so-called  modern  subject  can  fill  its  jdace. 

I'urther,  that  the  classical  training  imparts  efficiency  can 
hardly  be  disputed,  unless  we  abandon  the  ground,  usually 
taken,  that  severe  and  systematic  training  which  calls  a  variety 
of  the  mental  faculties  into  play  is  the  best  means  for  develop¬ 
ing  intellectual  power,  and  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
severer  and  more  comprehensive  the  training,  the  better  are 
the  results.  No  one  indeed  would  insist  that  disci])line  the 
same  in  kind  could  not  be  gotten  from  a  combination  of  other 
studies;  but  there  is  no  other  single  subject  which  so  thor- 
oly  combines  the  humanizing  element  with  the  broadest 
variety  of  training  of  the  faculties.  There  is  at  the  same 
time  the  severest  discipline  of  the  memory,  a  continual  testing 
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of  the  powers  of  analysis,  and  an  unremitting  demand  upon 
the  powers  of  judgment — judgment  not  only  of  mejining  and 
construction,  but  of  literary  form,  of  taste,  of  thought  value, 
and  of  the  comparative  merit  of  ancient  and  modern  ideas  in 
every  phase.  With  this  goes  a  requirement  of  accuracy  and 
method  which  is  second  in  its  strictness  to  that  of  no  other  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  on  the  severity  of  its  discipline,  its  insistence  on  ac¬ 
curacy  and  method,  and  especially  the  comprehensiveness  and 
symmetry  of  its  training  that  classical  study  bases  its  claim  to 
e.xcellence  in  imparting  efficiency. 

But  does  the  study  of  the  classics  communicate  the  scien¬ 
tific  temper  ?  The  question  seems  absurd  to  the  teacher  of  col¬ 
lege  classics,  tho  there  are  those  unacquainted  as  well  with 
the  possibilities  in  this  field  of  study  as  with  its  methods,  who 
are  accustomed  to  think  of  it  as  long  since  exhausted  and  no 
longer  affording  opportunities  for  scholarly  research.  So  far 
is  this  view  from  being  justified  that  there  is  no  class  of  teach¬ 
ers  more  thoroly  imbued  with  the  scientific  temper  than 
those  engaged  in  the  teaching  of  the  higher  classics.  Indeed 
of  recent  years  the  charge  has  begun  to  make  itself  heard  in 
the  United  States  that  classicists  are  tending  to  indulge 
their  feeling  for  the  scientific  at  the  expense  of  the  more 
thoroly  human  results  of  the  study.  The  fact  is  that  the 
classics  have  kept  pace  with  modern  movements  in  education 
and  are  as  modern  in  method  as  any  reputable  subject  that 
can  be  named,  and  as  likely  to  communicate  the  scientific  tem¬ 
per,  both  by  reason  of  their  own  nature  and  of  the  character 
of  scholarship  present  in  their  teachers.  It  would  be  possible 
to  go  further  and  say  that  the  study  of  the  classics  has  as  much 
bearing  on  modern  life  as  the  best  cultural  subjects  in  other 
fields,  and  is  more  practical,  in  the  long  run,  than  many  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  enjoys  the  popular  favor  because  its  utility  is  more 
easily  recognized. 

Further,  even  if  the  classics  were  not  better  adapted  than 
other  studies  to  bring  about  the  results  so  far  named,  they  could 
base  their  claim  to  superiority  upon  their  power  to  stimulate 
interest  in  the  great  field  of  universal  human  knowledge.  The 
classics  are  our  inheritance  of  the  best  achievement  of  human 
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ef¥ort  in  that  period  of  history  during  which  the  crest  of  the 
wave  of  civilization  reached  the  highest  point  possible  in  pre- 
Christian  times,  a  point  which  was  destined  to  be  the  highest 
for  long  ages  to  come.  They  touch  the  humanity  of  the 
student  on  every  side,  such  is  the  richness  of  the  material 
they  present.  Besides  their  literary  and  linguistic  aspects,  there 
is  their  historical  aspect;  for  the  study  of  an  ancient  language 
is  only  a  study  of  history  in  the  minute.  They  force  on  the 
attention  as  well  the  subjects  of  philosophy,  of  religion,  of 
social  life,  of  the  fine  arts.  It  is  a  dead  student  of  the  classics, 
indeed,  who  does  not  have  his  intellectual  curiosity  aroused, 
and  who  does  not  acquire  an  extensive  background  and  lay  a 
broad  foundation  for  future  interest. 

To  sum  up  what  I  have  said :  the  classics  deserve  the  place 
they  occupy,  and  a  greater  place,  because  they  cultivate  the 
power  of  appreciation  of  those  achievements  in  literature  and 
art  which  we  regard  as  the  flower  of  civilization,  and  because 
they  contribute  toward  broad  views;  because  they  are  adapted 
to  the  most  thoro,  exact,  and  symmetrical  training,  and  so  re¬ 
sult  in  the  highest  degree  of  mental  strength  and  sense  of 
method;  because  they  communicate  the  scientific  temper;  and 
because  they  touch  the  life  of  the  student  at  the  greatest  vari¬ 
ety  of  points  and  start  the  greatest  number  of  currents  of 
interest  which  will  insure  his  continued  intellectual  develof)- 
ment  after  his  college  days. 

I  do  not  omit  to  consider  the  commercial  value  of  the  clas¬ 
sical  training  for  any  other  reason  than  that  it  is  distasteful  to 
argue  for  cultural  education  on  that  basis.  However,  there  are 
the  best  of  grounds  for  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  college-bred  man  will  have  attained  a 
greater  measure  of  commercial  success  in  a  business  or  profes¬ 
sional  career  at  the  age  of  fifty,  or  even  forty  years,  than  the 
man  who  begins  his  so-called  life  work  immediately  after  his 
secondary  course;  and  further,  that  the  classically  trained  col¬ 
lege  man  will  have  attained  greater  commercial  success  at  the 
same  age  than  the  man  whose  college  course  did  not  include 
the  classics,  and  was  made  up  of  study  in  subjects  which 
seemed  to  have  a  more  vital  connection  with  his  future  occupa- 
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tion.  A  man  who  wished  to  develop  the  ability  to  lift  a  great 
weight  would  attain  his  object  sooner  by  first  putting  himself 
in  the  hands  of  a  scientific  trainer  and  having  his  physical  pow¬ 
ers  as  a  whole  symmetrically  developed  than  by  going  off  by 
himself  and  beginning  immediately  upon  the  weights,  and 
working  exclusively  with  them. 

If  it  is  objected  that  the  classics  require  too  much  time,  it 
may  be  answered  that  their  aims  and  their  results  justify  the 
time  they  occupy.  A  subject  which  is  so  comprehensive  as 
to  have  served  in  itself  alone  for  ages  as  the  best  foundation 
for  education  must  needs  take  a  large  proportion  of  time.  If 
their  difficulty  is  urged,  we  must  reply  that  difficulty  is  grow¬ 
ing  to  be  more  and  more  their  great  virtue  in  these  days  of 
schoolroom  entertainment,  when  the  educational  table,  so  to 
speak,  is  spread  with  desserts.  College  teachers  in  all  fields  of 
study  are  always  glad  to  get  students  who  have  been  taught  to 
work,  to  think,  and  to  express  themselves  by  a  classical  train¬ 
ing.  It  might  be  said,  too,  that  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs 
the  ideal  working  of  the  classics  is  presented;  but  I  have  de¬ 
picted  rather  their  real  w'orking  in  the  light  of  my  observation 
of  the  best  results  of  classical  training.  These  possibilities  are 
there  to  be  attained  by  any  good  student,  and  we  judge  of  a 
subject  by  the  possibilities  it  affords.  It  is  the  fashion  of  many 
opponents  of  the  classics  to  depict  their  own  preferred  subjects 
under  ideal  conditions,  at  the  same  time  presenting  the  class¬ 
ics  in  their  least  attractive  asf>ect — a  method  of  proof  which 
has  always  been  favorite  with  partisans  in  all  fields  of  com¬ 
parison.  Taking  his  ordinary  utterances  to  guide  us,  it  is  hard 
to  escape  the  conviction  that  the  opponent  of  classical  studies 
either  grossly  misunderstands  the  purposes  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  or  grossly  misunderstands  the  classics  themselves. 

The  cry  for  a  reduction  in  the  time  of  the  college  course  is 
another  manifestation  of  the  same  spirit  which  prompts  the 
cry  against  the  classics — the  spirit  of  eagerness  to  get  immedi¬ 
ate  and  practical  results,  of .  impatience  of  any  method  which 
involves  the  slowness  and  laboriousness  of  thoro  training,  and 
of  willingness  to  rest  content  with  only  the  amount  of  equip¬ 
ment  which  seems  absolutely  necessary.  Whatever  be  the 
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motives  of  those  who  formally  voice  the  cry,  this  spirit  is  the 
underlying  cause,  and  no  one  need  be  surprised  if  its  presence 
is  immediately  recognized  by  impartial  observers  from  other 
lands  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of  American  educa¬ 
tion.' 

The  question  of  shortening  the  college  course,  or  rather  the 
whole  period  of  training  from  childhood  to  entrance  into  busi¬ 
ness  or  professional  life.  is.  of  course,  intimately  connected  with 
the  question  as  to  the  method  of  bringing  about  this  result.  The 
following  proposals  are  the  most  important  which  have  so  far 
been  made:  i,  to  reconstruct  the  college  course  by  cutting  out 
and  casting  aside  parts  of  it,  so  that  the  student  may  graduate 
at  twenty-one  or  twenty-two,  instead  of  at  twenty-three  (the 
average  at  Harvard);  2,  to  compress  the  present  course  into 
narrower  limits  of  time  with  no  substantial  change  of  the 
curriculum  and  its  requirements;  3,  to  grant  certificates  at  the 
end  of  the  sophomore  year  to  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements 
on  the  part  of  the  professional  school;  4,  to  transfer  the  first 
two  years  of  the  college  course  to  the  secondary-school  course 
and  inaugurate  a  system  after  the  German  pattern. 

As  to  the  first  proposal,  even  granting  that  the  standard  of 
entrance  requirements  were  raised  (with  the  length  of  the 
secondary  course  unchanged),  the  product  in  scholarship  would 
necessarily  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  four-years’  course.  Let 
atone  the  insufficiency  of  two  or  three  years  for  the  mastery 
of  facts,  the  higher  types  of  knowledge,  viz.,  appreciation  and 
broad  understanding,  are  almost  wholly  acquisitions  of  the  last 
two  years  or  the  last  year  of  the  four-years’  course.  The 
degree  of  efficiency  accjuired  in  two  years  is  well  described 
by  the  saying  current  among  students,  that  they  hardly  learn 
bow  to  work  to  advantage  until  they  have  passed  the  first  two 
years  of  their  course.  The  scientific  temper  is  usually  the  very 
latest  acquisition  in  the  course,  if,  indeed,  it  is  ever  acquired  at 
all.  Inspiration  may,  perhaps,  be  acquired  during  the  first 
two  years  of  the  course,  but  its  foundation  could  not  be  broad 
and  deep  at  the  end  of  so  short  a  time,  to  say  nothing  of  the 

'Michael  K.  Sadler:  Imprtssions  of  American  education.  Educational  Re- 
TIEW,  March,  1903,  pp.  228-231. 
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fact  that  two  years  could  never  effect  the  acquisition  of  both 
the  scientific  temper  and  deep  and  lasting  interest  in  many 
fields,  that  union  necessary  to  future  intellectual  progress. 
The  assumption  that  the  shortening  of  the  college  course  in¬ 
volves  no  diminishing  of  the  sum  total  of  culture  sounds  well, 
but  until  some  way  is  pointed  out  of  doing  four  years’  work 
in  three,  or  two,  years,  and  doing  it  just  as  thoroly,  it  is  as  well 
to  be  skeptical. 

The  second  proposal,  that  of  compression,  would  hardly  be 
taken  seriously  by  either  students  or  educators  in  this  section 
of  the  country.  The  average  student  in  the  Middle  West 
would  laugh  at  the  idea  that  the  four-years’  course  is  encour¬ 
aging  him  in  “  habits  of  dawdling  and  flabbiness  of  moral 
fiber,”  for  he  has  a  keen  sense  of  his  opportunities  and  responsi¬ 
bilities,  and  makes  good  use  of  his  time  both  from  choice  and 
necessity. 

The  third  proposal,  involving  the  granting  of  certificates 
at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year,  would  have  the  virtue  of 
compelling  all  prospective  professional  students  to  undergo  a 
certain  amont  of  college  training,  tho  it  would  encourage 
the  dropping  of  college  work  on  the  part  of  a  class  of  students 
who  are  inclined  now  to  take  the  whole  course,  even  in  the 
absence  of  pressure.  The  practice  would  also  have  the  merit 
of  not  interfering  with  the  existing  order  of  things. 

The  fourth  proposal  would  result  in  the  establishment  of 
a  combination  of  high  school  and  college  with  a  course  of  six 
years,  corresponding  roughly  to  the  German  gymnasium.  The 
execution  of  this  plan  would  bring  about  the  important  result 
of  creating  the  profession  of  high-school  teaching,  and  would 
insure  a  body  of  teachers  in  secondary  work  incomparably  su¬ 
perior  to  those  under  the  present  system.  It  would  for  this 
reason  bring  within  the  reach  of  the  people  at  large  an  approx¬ 
imation  of  the  training  afforded  by  the  college  course,  and 
insure  a  more  thoro  preparation  on  the  part  of  professional 
students  than  is  now  universal.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
great  majority  of  the  graduates  from  this  course  who  were 
not  intending  a  professional  course  would  receive  no  further 
training,  and  would  be  deprived  of  the  important  educating 
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experience  of  college  residence  and  the  stimulation  attendant 
upon  the  formation  of  new  associations. 

All  four  of  these  prop>osals  aim  to  open  the  way  for  earlier 
entrance  into  business  life  or  professional  study  than  has  here¬ 
tofore  been  possible  to  a  college  graduate — an  aim  whose 
soundness,  in  my  opinion,  is  debatable.  It  is  too  readily  taken 
for  granted  that  twenty-three  is  too  great  an  average  for  the 
age  of  graduation.  There  is  something  necessary  in  education 
besides  the  going  thru  with  such-and-such  courses  of  study, 
and  there  is  danger  of  neglecting  the  part  played  by  the  natural 
ripening  of  the  powers.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  unwise  forc¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  at  least  a  question  whether  the  average  man  before 
the  age  of  twenty-three  is  mature  enough  for  professional 
study. 

But  if,  after  all,  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  men  who 
ought  to  have  graduated  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  the  remedy, 
it  seems  to  me,  lies  in  the  saving  of  time  elsewhere  than  in 
the  college  course.  The  results  of  observation  and  inquiry, 
as  well  as  of  my  own  experience,  convince  me  that  of  all  the 
periotls  of  our  system  of  education  there  is  none  which  affords 
so  much  opportunity  for  cutting  down  in  time  as  that  of  the 
elementary  school.  There  are  more  pupils  held  back  there 
than  elsewhere,  there  is  more  repetition,  there  seems  to  be  more 
time  to  throw  into  the  breach  “  to  make  studies  interesting," 
and  there  are  more  silly  suggestions  and  weak  sentiment  uttered 
in  regard  to  it  than  in  regard  to  any  other  course.  Experi¬ 
menters  tell  us  of  time  taken  from  regular  work  to  teach  chil¬ 
dren  to  sew,  to  print  miniature  newspapers,  to  present  plays, 
to  cook,  etc.,  etc.  They  tell  us  pathetically  of  city  children 
who  think  that  beefsteak  grows  in  the  ground  like  potatoes, 
and  that  beans  grow  on  trees,  and  who  do  not  know  how  to 
sharpen  a  knife  or  drive  a  horse,  with  the  implication  a-'d 
actual  suggestion  that  the  child  ought  to  be  taught  these  things 
in  school !  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  nothing  can  be  learned 
except  in  the  schoolroom.  And  with  all  this,  the  leading 
daily  of  the  State  appears  in  September  with  an  editorial  full 
of  slushy  sentiment  in  which  the  community  is  called  upon  to 
sympathize  with  the  children  who  must  again  enter  upon  the 
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hardships  of  the  schoolroom,  as  tho  the  average  boy  or  girl 
in  school  were  a  miserable  little  slave  instead  of  the  happiest 
of  beings.  Here  is  the  place  for  the  saving  of  time,  if  time 
must  be  saved — perhaps  not  for  every  pupil,  but  at  least  for  the 
individual  pupil  who  is  gifted  above  his  fellows. 

My  conclusion,  then,  is  that  time  can  be  saved  in  the  lower 
courses  with  less  danger  to  the  ideal  of  education  than  in  the 
higher,  and  that  nothing  should  be  done  either  to  lessen  the 
length  of  the  college  course  or  to  lower  the  ideal  of  culture 
for  which  it  stands.  If  the  college  of  to-day  is  stricter  in  its  re¬ 
quirements  than  the  college  of  1830,  it  is  also  more  efficient, 
and  the  problem  is  how'  to  keep  it  so,  not  how  to  restore  it  to  its 
old  state. 

The  American  college  is  in  no  danger  so  long  as  idealism 
in  education  is  not  threatened.  The  great  question  in  Ameri¬ 
can  education  is  not  one  as  to  system,  chaotic  tho  its  condi¬ 
tion  may  be;  nor  as  to  methods  of  instruction  or  discipline, 
important  tho  they  are;  nor  as  to  the  shortening  of  the  time 
in  this  or  that  course;  nor  as  to  the  rejection  or  retention  of 
this  or  that  study — but  it  is  as  to  whether  or  not  the  spirit  of 
commercialism  shall  be  permitted  to  dominate  our  ideals  of 
education.  There  are  a  sort  of  men,  and  many  of  them  are 
educators,  too,  whose  attitude  toward  cultural  education  is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  attitude  of  valiant  Jack  Falstafif  toward 
honor:  “  Can  cultural  education  set  to  a  leg?  no:  or  an  arm? 
no :  or  take  away  the  grief  of  a  wound  ?  no.  Cultural  edu¬ 
cation  hath  no  skill  in  surgery,  then?  no.  What  is  cultural 
education?  words.  What  is  in  those  words  cultural  educa¬ 
tion?  What  is  that  cultural  education?  air.  A  trim 
reckoning!  Who  hath  it?  he  that  died  o’  Wednesday.  .  .  . 
Therefore  I’ll  none  of  it.  Cultural  education  is  a  mere 
scutcheon:  and  so  ends  my  catechism.”  These  are  the  real 
enemies  of  .American  education,  and  the  real  question  is  how  to 
abate  their  pernicious  influence. 

Grant  Showerman, 

University  of  \Vi>consin,  A.  B.  i8g6. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin, 

Madison,  Wis. 
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VISUAL  INACCURACIES  IN  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

I^'evv  teachers  realize  how  enormously  complicated  is  the  act 
of  reading,  how  many  difficulties  must  he  conquered  by  the 
child  before  the  printed  word  becomes  the  spoken  word,  that 
perfection  of  interaction  is  demanded  from  delicate  sensory  and 
motor  mechanisms  and  their  related  perceptive  centers.  At  any 
point  along  the  mysterious  road,  the  electric  discharge  may  fail 
inexplicably,  the  wires  be  down,  the  current  cut  off  or  grounded, 
and  silence  or  inacuracy  result. 

We  assume  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  a  sensory  equipment 
in  eye  and  ear  of  infallible  perfectness,  a  reliable  motor  ap¬ 
paratus  controlling  the  organs  of  speech  and  the  movements 
of  tne  eye,  a  healthy  innervation  of  both  motor  and  sensory 
systems,  and  entire  accuracy  in  those  dim  and  wonderful  re¬ 
cesses  of  the  brain  where  perceptions,  the  raw  material  of 
thought  itself,  have  their  origin. 

Reading  is  an  elementary  subject  in  the  sense  only  in  which 
elementary  means  basic,  preceding  and  conditioning  later  de¬ 
velopment.  It  would  seem  that,  requiring,  as  it  does,  exact  in¬ 
teraction  and  co-ordination  of  motor,  sensory,  and  perceptive 
pr)wers.  the  intelligent  reading  of  a  single  page  should  prove 
the  possession  of  ability  equal  to  all  reasonable  demands  of  a 
later  intellectual  training.  In  the  world  of  mind,  this  ability 
is  like  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  in  the  world  of  the  spirit — to 
its  possessor  all  other  things  will  be  added. 

The  act  of  seeing,  without  which  reading  in  its  ordinary 
sense  is  impossible,  is  in  itself  a  most  complex  process,  de¬ 
pendent  upon  exquisite  adjustments  and  re-adjustments  which 
are  affected  by  innumerable  subtle  influences.  The  importance 
of  the  eye-movements  alone  is  but  just  beginning  to  be  under¬ 
stood.  Professor  Raymond  Dodge  in  a  valuable  and  sug¬ 
gestive  articles  published  in  Harper's  Magazine  of  May.  1902. 
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entitled  “  The  Act  of  vision,”  says :  “  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  whenever  we  wish  to  see  anything  cle^irly,  we  turn  our  eyes 
towards  it  until  its  image  falls  upon  the  visual  center  of  the 
retina.  We  can,  indeed,  see  more  or  less  vaguely  on  either  side 
of  this  center,  out  to  the  extreme  limits  of  the  field  of  view ;  but 
the  field  of  clearest  vision  is  practically  a  point,  viz.,  that  point 
at  which  we  are  looking.  If  the  object  moves,  our  eyes  natu¬ 
rally  follow  it.  If  our  interest  changes  its  direction,  our  eyes 
involuntarily  move  until  the  new  point  of  interest  is  fixated. 
When  we  examine  an  object  of  any  appreciable  size,  we  may 
feel  our  eyes  follow  the  contour  lines,  while  we  apprehend,  one 
after  the  other,  the  minuter  characteristics  of  the  object,  as  the 
point  of  clearest  vision  moves  back  and  forth. 

“  All  normal  vision  is  thus  seen  to  involve  eye-movements, 
and  it  is  practically  impossible  to  make  a  reasonable  guess  what 
vision  would  be  like  if  our  eyes  were  absolutely  fixed.  The 
importance  of  the  eye-movements  has  been  recognized,  more 
or  less  clearly,  since  the  time  of  Aristotle.  But  they  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  delicate  phenomena,  and  difficult  to  observe  intro- 
spectively.  Moreover,  it  is  obviously  rather  dangerous  to  har¬ 
ness  the  eyes  to  physiological  registering  apparatus.  So  it  is. 
after  all,  scarcely  surprising  that  we  have  really  known  almost 
nothing  about  the  eye-movements  until  recently,  and  that  their 
relation  to  vision  has  been  consistently  misinterpreted.  lx)th  by 
science  and  by  common-sense.  .  .  A  little  over  a  year  ago 

it  was  demonstrated  that,  while  the  eyes  are  moving,  as  we  look 
from  one  point  to  another  in  an  ordinarily  complex  field  of 
view,  we  can  distinguish  none  of  the  impressions  the  eyes  re¬ 
ceive.  This  means  that  everyone  is  practically  blind  to  all  that 
occurs  about  him  for  no  inconsiderable  fraction  of  the  time 
when  he  believes  that  he  sees  best.  Few  statements  would  seem 
more  absurdly  improbable  to  the  uninitiated  than  this.  The 
reasons  for  this  general  incredulity  are  identical  with  the 
reasons  why  the  law  remained  so  long  undiscovered,  viz.,  we 
are  never  directly  conscious  of  these  moments  of  practical 
blindness,  and  we  can  learn  almost  nothing  aljout  our  eye- 
movements  by  self-observation.” 

Imagine  the  immense  difficulty  the  little  child  must  experi- 
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ence  in  learning  to  direct  and  control  these  necessary  move¬ 
ments  of  the  eyes,  whose  importance  in  the  act  of  seeing  is 
but  beginning  to  be  scientifically  understood;  to  follow  the 
printed  line  from  side  to  side;  to  fixate,  at  the  command  of 
another’s  will,  particular  sentences,  words,  letters.  The  mus¬ 
cles  which  carry  out  these  commands  are  among  the  smallest 
of  the  lx>dy,  and  if  the  usual  law  of  the  gradual  development  of 
motor  control  holds  good,  they  are  late  in  being  brought  under 
the  direction  of  the  volition.  An  adult  who  does  not  under¬ 
stand  musical  notation  may  perhaps  gain  a  faint  insight  into  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  youthful  students  of  the  printed  page 
contend  by  attempting  to  recognize  and  name  notes  on  a  sheet 
of  music.  But  his  difficulty  will  be  slight  in  comparison  with 
those  under  which  the  child  labors,  for,  in  the  adult,  the  sen¬ 
sory.  motor,  and  perceptive  systems  are  fully  developed,  and 
it  is  his  mere  unfamiliarity  with  musical  notation  that  troubles 
him.  He  has  no  inherent,  physiological  incompleteness  to 
hamper  him,  as  the  child  because  of  his  very  childhood  has, 
even  if  his  physical  equipment  should  prove  to  be.  for  a  child, 
normal  in  every  respect. 

There  is  an  art  of  seeing,  and  every  human  being  who  pos¬ 
sesses  it  has  acquired  it — he  did  not  come  into  this  world  witli 
it.  The  newlx)rn  infant  does  not  own  it.  and  the  little  child 
has  it  but  imperfectly.  How  interesting  it  would  be  if  we  could 
remember  what  “  this  bourne  of  Time  and  Place  ”  looked  like 
to  us  when  we  were  but  newly-arrived  immigrants !  The  mind 
sees,  not  the  eye.  It  is  the  mind  and  not  the  eye  which  beholds 
objects  in  their  upright  position.  In  this  alone  is  involved  a 
wonderful  ]>rocess  of  adjustment  to  realities,  of  reconcilement 
between  the  apparent  and  the  actual.  Le  Conte  Stevens  says. 
“  W'e  are  wholly  unconscious  of  the  inverted  retinal  image. 
The  {perception  is  mental;  the  thing  perceived  is  the  object; 
and  the  retinal  image,  reversed  both  vertically  and  laterally,  is 
an  intermediate  step  in  a  process  that  in  no  way  rises  into  con¬ 
sciousness.  .  .  The  object  perceived  occupies  an  external 

position  in  space,  and  the  {perception  is  one  of  locality,  as  well 
as  of  form.  .  .  The  empirical  theory  assumes  that  our 
sensations  give  us  only  signs  of  external  objects,  and  that 
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we  learn  to  interpret  these  signs  by  experience  and  practice 
only.” 

All  this  mysterious  and  difficult  adjustment  between  the  idea 
and  the  fact  with  the  intermediary  of  an  often  unreliable  sen¬ 
sory  apparatus  between  them  must  be  made  in  early  child¬ 
hood — and  just  when  we  first  learn  that  the  inverted  image  on 
the  retina  is  not  the  correct  representation  of  an  actuality,  no 
one  of  us  all  can  remember.  But  in  all  the  remainder  of  our 
lives,  even  if  they  pass  the  Psalmist’s  limit,  we  never  learn  as 
much  as  in  those  first  few  trying  years,  when  we  became  able 
to  live  with  the  real,  and  to  reconcile  it  with  the  apparent.  Cer¬ 
tainly  differences  in  the  ease  and  accuracy  with  which  this  les¬ 
son  is  mastered  must  exist  in  children,  and  these  differences, 
interpreted  by  adults  who  cannot  remember,  and  do  not  un¬ 
derstand.  must  bear  very  hard  upon  the  exceptional  child,  or 
upon  the  child,  normal  usually,  who,  by  reason  of  illness  or 
fatigue,  is  temporarily  deprived  of  the  ordinary  control  of  his 
powers. 

It  is  the  mind  that  perceives  the  single  image  of  an  object, — 
the  eyes  see  two.  “  The  binocular  union  of  dissimilar  retinal 
images  to  produce  a  single  sensation  is  a  purely  mental  act, 
indei^endent  of  anatomic  structure.  Corresponding  retinal 
points  are  those  which  are  usually  impressed  simultaneously, 
and  which  usually,  but  not  invariably,  carry  to  the  brain  sen¬ 
sations  which  are  mentally  united,”  says  Dr.  Stevens.  And  this 
the  mind  learns  to  do  as  another  result  of  experience.  It  must 
learn  to  perceive  a  world  of  objects,  upright  and  single,  beyond 
or  under  as  it  were  the  double,  inverted  retinal  representation 
of  it.  Can  it  be  that  the  little  child,  repeating,  as  is  so  common 
in  early  life,  the  name  of  an  object,  is  but  numbering  those  the 
inexperienced  mind  thinks  it  beholds?  If  children  only  had 
the  power  to  make  us  adults,  to  whose  mercy  they  are  confided, 
understand  how  enormously  this  continuous  process  of  mental 
adjustment  to  physical  conditions  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  ac¬ 
quiring  the  (so-called)  simple  school  arts  taught  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  school,  when  the  mind  wills  what  the  body  is  still  often 
unable  to  execute ! 

The  use  by  Dr.  Stevens  of  the  qualifying  expressions 
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“  usually  and  not  invariably  ”  is  worthy  of  note,  by  the 
teacher  who  remembers  in  her  pupils  what  may  have  appeared 
strange  inaccuracies  of  vision.  Oppenheim  says,  “  The  diffi¬ 
culties  of  ordinary  sight  are  overcome  very  gradually  and  after 
years  of  trial.  .  .  The  process  is  so  elaborate  that  one,  think¬ 
ing  about  the  matter,  is  surprised  at  the  uniformly  fair  results 
that  adults  attain.  The  experience  comes  slowly,  and  as  the 
result  of  countless  movements  of  touching,  lifting,  and  moving. 
The  partly  developed  brain  does  not  act  logically,  and  has  to 
learn,  as  if  by  rote,  the  most  ordinary  facts  in  nature.  Only  in 
the  most  gradual  way  does  it  come  to  associate  the  visual  im¬ 
pression  with  the  proper  relations  of  the  object  in  space.” 

A  pupil  Ml  her  fourth  school  year  was  recently  brought  to 
me  by  her  teacher,  with  the  statement  that  she  did  unreasonably 
poor  work  in  reading  for  an  intelligent  and  willing  child.  Her 
eyes  were  tested  and  shown  to  be  very  myopic,  and  in  a  friendly 
chat  which  followed,  she  made  the  following  interesting  con¬ 
fidence,  “  I  very  often  see  two  words  where  there  is  only  one. 
\\'hen  I  was  a  very  little  girl.  I  used  to  read  every  word  twice. 
Then  I  was  scolded  for  being  careless.  So  I  learned  that  I 
must  not  say  tzuo  zvords  even  when  I  sazo  them”  She  went 
on  to  explain  that  she  thought  she  was  learning  in  arithmetic 
to  allow  for  the  erratic  behavior  of  figures  which  would  insist 
upon  seeming  two  of  a  kind  and  being  only  one.  “  But  to-day 
I  had  an  example  wrong  because  I  saw  two  fives.  ,  I  saw  than 
and  I  saw  them,  and  I  just  must  use  them,  and  then,  after  alk 
there  was  only  one  five.” 

There  may  be  other  children  in  our  schools  suffering  from 
this  condition  and  being  “  scolded  for  being  careless.”  An¬ 
other  child,  brought  to  me  on  that  same  day  with  a  like  history 
of  poor  work,  inexplicable,  in  view  of  her  very  evident  anxiety 
to  win  approbation,  was  found  to  be  virtually  blind  in  one  eye, — 
she  could  see  only  light  with  her  right  eye,  and  was  con¬ 
sequently  performing  her  tasks  with  but  a  partial  equipment 
for  them. 

An  investigation  into  the  causes  of  the  poor  w’ork  in  schools 
would  undoubtedly  show  many  cases  of  imperfect  vision  among 
pupils  thus  tested.  Children  of  normal  intelligence,  taught  by 
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skillful  teachers,  who  exiierience  unusual  difficulty  in  learning 
to  read  fluently  should  be  examined  for  some  physical  defect, 
generally  visual.  It  may  be  that  the  eyes  themselves  are  per¬ 
fect,  but  the  eye-movements  are  unreliable — not  properly  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  will.  This  may  be  due  to  insufficient  innervation 
of  the  muscles  responsible  for  those  movements,  and  that  in¬ 
nervation  may  be  incomplete,  owing  to  any  cause  which  leads 
to  impoverishment  of  the  nervous  system.  Chief  among  these 
causes  with  school  children  must  be  placed  anaemia,  owing  to 
malnutrition,  impure  air,  or  both  together.  Second  among 
them  must  come  the  fatig^ie  attendant  upon  the  strain  of 
school-life  acting  on  constitutions  too  feeble  for  the  struggle. 
In  our  immense  graded  schools  there  is  no  mercy  for  the 
weakly.  It  is  a  forced  march,  and  those  who  cannot  keep  their 
places  in  the  ranks  must  fall  out.  Only  the  fittest — for  com¬ 
petition — survive,  and  the  .system  is  as  careless  of  the  individual 
as  is  Nature  herself.  Teachers  drive  their  classes  like  the  veri¬ 
est  galley-masters,  but  they  are  themselves  driven  in  the  same 
way.  In  Tolstoi’s  awful  story,  The  Resurrection,  there 
is  an  account  of  the  agony  and  death  caused  by  the  marching 
out  of  convicts  from  their  prison,  where  they  had  grown  en¬ 
feebled  in  the  cool,  damp  shadows,  on  a  day  of  frightful  heat. 
Delay  until  the  heat  moderated  would  have  been  entirely  feas¬ 
ible.  no  one  in  authority  meant  to  be  cruel,  but  the  order  had 
come,  the  big  machine  moved,  and  the  weakly  perished.  It  is 
a  way  that  big  machines  have,  but  it  is  unfortunate  for  any 
school  or  system  of  schools  to  resemble  them  in  their  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  well-being  of  the  individual. 

Activity  on  the  part  of  the  muscles  which  make  possible  the 
movements  of  the  eye  is  excessively  fatiguing,  for,  as  Professor 
Drummond  says,  “  the  nervous  centers  for  the  co-ordination  of 
eye-movements  are  situated  in  close  proximity  to  the  centers 
for  the  most  important  automatic  and  reflex  functions,  and 
even  moderate  fatigue  of  the  former  centers  is  known  to  have 
more  or  less  marked  influence  on  the  latter.”  Equally,  there¬ 
fore,  any  cause  which  exhausted  these  great  centers  of  reflex 
and  automatic  function  would  in  turn  affect  those  that  control 
the  eye-movements  by  which  reading  is  made  possible,  and  in 
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this  fact,  it  seems  probable,  teachers  will  find  one  reason  for 
the  difficulty  that  all  children  sometimes,  and  some  children  al¬ 
ways  find  in  “  keeping  the  place.”  The  normal  child,  when  fa¬ 
tigued.  and  the  atypical  child,  with  whom  nerve-exhaustion  is 
the  usual  condition,  alike  find  it  a  task  beyond  their  strength  to 
follow  with  accuracy  and  speed  the  elusive  ranks  of  type,  be¬ 
cause  the  eyes,  fixated  by  muscles  themselves  directed  by  wearied 
nerves,  “  slip  off  the  line,”  as  one  luckless  child  complained.  A 
marked  degree  of  difference  in  »eadiness  will  be  found  when 
children  read  in  the  morning,  refreshed  and  nervously  recupe¬ 
rated  by  a  night’s  rest,  and  when  they  read  in  the  afternoon, 
tired  with  a  day’s  work. 

This  inaccuracy  in  eye-movements  is.  undoubtedly,  a  fruitful 
cause  of  other  childish  troubles  in  school.  It  may  well  be  the 
reason  for  those  otherwise  inexplicable  omissions  of  words  and 
syllables  in  written  spelling  that  are  correctly  given  when  the 
child  spells  orally;  it  may  easily  be  the  reason  for  blunders  in 
reckoning  in  which  figures  are  skipped  or  repeated  in  written 
arithmetic ;  and  it  must  necessarily  result  in  faulty  writing  and 
drawing,  subjects  that  absolutely  demand  reliable  motor  con¬ 
trol  of  eye  and  hand.  In  the  interesting  researches  made  by 
Mosso,  Binet,  and  Henri  in  France,  and  Kraepelin  and  Gries- 
bach  in  Germany,  into  the  question  of  school-fatigue,  it  seems 
likely  that  many  of  the  errors  in  counting  a  given  letter  on  a 
page,  in  writing  from  dictation,  in  reckoning,  by  which  the 
degree  of  fatigue  was  often  tested  might  be  caused  primarily  by 
this  fatigue  manifesting  itself  in  progressive  inaccuracy  on 
part  of  the  ej^e-movements. 

If  we  conceive  of  the  eye  as  an  optical  instrument  which 
must  be  leveled  and  fi.xated  steadily  in  order  to  perform  its 
task  satisfactorily,  the  importance  of  reliability  in  the  eye- 
movements  becomes  evident.  It  must  be  remembered  by  the 
teacher  that  this  is  not  a  cpiestion  of  the  organic  perfection 
of  the  eye  itself,  but  of  the  subtle  innervation  of  the  muscles 
which  direct  the  focusing  and  fixing  of  the  eye.  The  organ 
may  be  faultless  in  construction,  and  yet  its  work  be  p>oor  be¬ 
cause  of  nerve  exhaustion  or,  in  a  less  and  more  easily  recover¬ 
able  degree,  nerve-fatigue. 
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Myopia  is,  of  course,  a  very  common  visual  imperfection 
among  school  children.  It  is  progressive  in  degree,  increasing 
toward  the  later  years  of  the  course.  Thoro  examinations 
have  been  made  in  several  countries  since  Dr.  Cohn 
conducted  the  first  in  the  Breslau  schools  in  1867.  In  Ger¬ 
many  the  percentages  range  from  3  per  cent,  in  country  schools 
of  the  lower  grades  to  56  |)er  cent,  in  the  city  gymnasia;  in 
Denmark,  from  2  per  cent,  to  32  ])er  cent. ;  in  Chicago,  from  4 
I)er  cent,  to  27  per  cent,  in  the  elementary  schools;  in  New 
York,  from  3.5  per  cent,  to  26.8  per  cent.  In  Brooklyn,  in 
1900,  a  very  thoro  examination  of  fifty  thousand  children  was 
made,  which  revealed  the  fact  that  28  per  cent,  of  them  were 
deficient  in  sight  and  10  per  cent,  in  hearing.  We  must 
not  assume  that  these  high  percentages  are  all  due  to  the  strain 
of  modern  life.  “  The  noteworthy  increase  in  the  use  of  eye¬ 
glasses  during  the  present  generation  is  not  an  indication  that 
the  conditions  of  modern  life  are  especially  damaging  to 
eyesight,  but  only  that  defects  of  vision  are  now  detected  and 
corrected  which  were  formerly  unsuspected  or  else  deemed  in¬ 
capable  of  explanation  or  correction.’’ 

In  relation  to  the  question  of  reading,  the  importance  of 
myopia  is  due  to  the  fact  that  nowadays  children  take  their 
earliest  lessons  in  the  subject  at  a  distance.  That  is.  they  are 
first  taught  to  read  from  the  blackboard  or  chart,  and  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  foundation  is  then  laid  dei^ends  much  of 
the  correctness  and  fluency  with  which  the  child  will  read,  later 
on,  from  the  book.  Naturally  myopic  children  are  at  a  great 
disadvantage  in  this  method.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  teacher 
to  ask  the  child  if  he  can  see  the  board,  because  he  does  not 
know  whether  he  can  or  not.  This  I  am  convinced  of  from  my 
own  personal  experience,  for  I  was  fifteen  years  old  before  I 
learned  that  my  range  of  vision  was  not  that  of  my  normal- 
sighted  classmates.  The  first  use  of  suitable  glasses  came  as  a 
revelation  to  me.  and  my  experience  is  undoubtedly  that  of 
tliousands.  It  assures  me  that  simple  tests  of  myopia,  fortu¬ 
nately  the  most  easily  and  correctly  api)lied  of  all  visual  tests, 
should  be  made  when  children  enter  school.  Teachers  well  re¬ 
alize  how  much  a  child  loses  who  does  not  clearly  see  maps. 
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cliarts,  pictures,  or  the  blackboard  with  its  important  written 
and  graphic  solutions  and  explanations. 

Astigmatism  is  probably  the  most  common  of  all  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  vision,  but  it  is  difficult  for  anyone  having  no  profes¬ 
sional  medical  training  to  estimate.  It  is  certainly  the  cause 
of  much  poor  school-work,  however,  and  the  headaches  due 
to  any  great  degree  of  it  are  usually  charged  up  to  something 
else,  and  so  fail  to  obtain  the  relief  which  properly  fitted  glasses 
would  afford.  The  great  obstacle  to  its  detection  by  the  un¬ 
professional  observer  is  due  to  the  fact  that  such  must  trust 
to  the  unreliable  statements  of  the  child  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  test  affects  him.  The  simplest  test  for  the  teacher  is 
probably  the  one  described  by  Dr.  Pepper :  “  The  defect  may 

be  detected  by  lot:)king  at  a  small  pinhole  in  a  card  held  up 
against  any  bright  object,  and  moved  to  different  distances 
from  the  eye.  To  an  ordinary  eye,  the  hole  remains  circular 
at  all  distances,  but  to  an  eye  having  the  defect  in  question, 
the  image  of  the  hole,  as  the  card  is  moved  away  from  the  eye, 
becomes  elongated,  and  at  a  certain  distance,  passes  into  a 
straight  line.”  In  the  schools  of  Wellesley  (Mass.)  63  per  cent, 
of  the  pupils  were  found  to  be  astigmatic;  this  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  exceeding  frequency  with  which  the  defect  occurs. 

Errors  of  accommodation,  perhaps,  show  themselves  oftener 
in  children’s  eyes  than  we  realize,  tho  in  early  life  the  range 
of  accommodation  is  very  wide.  But  accuracy  as  well  as  range 
of  accommodation  is  needed  by  a  child  in  his  school-work,  and 
the  lack  of  this  may  account  for  some  of  the  blunders  made  by 
intelligent  children, — the  repeated  reading  of  words,  the  in¬ 
correct  rendering  of  familiar  passages,  the  omission  of  figures 
from  examples,  and  of  syllables  and  letters  from  written  words 
that  are  spelled  correctly  orally,  the  incorrect  copying  of  words 
and  paragraphs  from  blackboard  or  printed  page,  the  omission 
of  lines  in  graphic  exercises, — blunders  usually  charged  up  by 
the  teacher  to  one  or  to  both  of  those  twin  demons  who  haunt 
classrooms.  Carelessness  and  Inattention. 

But  it  appears  to  me  that  errors  of  accommodation  should  be 
classed  with  inaccuracies  of  eye-movements,  and  explained  by 
the  insufficient  innervation  of  the  muscles  governing  both.  In 
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other  words,  unreliability  in  lx>th  is  the  result  of  fatigue  or 
exhaustion,  which  may,  of  course,  be  only  temporary,  as  the 
visual  inaccuracy  then  is.  But  the  teacher  who  looks  upon  the 
pallid,  worn  little  faces  so  mournfully  common  in  the  crowded 
quarters  of  great  cities,  knows  that  such  children  are  always 
tired — tired  when  they  wake  up,  and  exhausted  when  they  go 
to  sleep. 

Observation  of  the  particularly  poor  readers,  who  are  almost 
invariably  poor  spellers,  also,  in  any  school  will  show,  even  to 
the  untrained,  unprofessional  e.xperimenter  evidences  of  imper¬ 
fect  vision  in  a  very  large  percentage  of  cases.  The  numlier 
is  entirely  too  great  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  mere 
coincidence,  even  if  a  priori  reasoning  did  not  lead  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  children  with  myopic  or  astigmatic  eyes,  with 
unreliable  eye-movements  or  eye-accommodation,  could  not 
logically  be  expected  to  excel  in  studies  requiring  acairate 
vision.  Very  many  of  these  children  are  neither  dull  nor  un¬ 
willing.  which  seems  certainly  a  further  proof  that  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  their  backwardness  must  be  sought  in  some  physical  de¬ 
fect  beyond  their  control,  but  happily,  in  these  days  of  skilled 
oculists  and  opticians,  not  beyond  remedy.  There  are  nervous 
movements  and  eye-tremors  that  are  the  symptoms  of  serious, 
progressive  disease  of  the  nervous  system;  naturally  a  child  so 
afflicted  is  quite  unable  to  perform  the  tasks  required  of  normal 
children  of  his  age.  Yet,  as  Dr.  Sachs  says,  “  For  many  the  dis¬ 
ease  covers  a  long  period  of  years,  during  which  a  tolerable  con¬ 
dition  of  health  is  maintained,”  and  during  this  slow  progres¬ 
sion  of  the  disease,  the  child  will  undoubtedly  be  sent  to  school. 

The  teacher  cannot  be  expected  to  diagnose  subtle  illnesses 
of  this  nature,  but  every  case  of  persistent  eye-tremor,  or  of  con¬ 
vulsive  muscular  twitching,  .should  be  at  once  referred  to  the 
medical  expert.  His  professional  .skill  will  discover  where  the 
weakness  lies,  and  a  conference  with  the  parent  should  follow. 
This  method  would  secure  relief  for  many  a  child,  struggling 
under  difficulties  which  are  unrecognized  by  those  who  have 
the  care  of  him.  and  which  are  utterly  beyond  his  power  to 
overcome  unaided. 

Alid.\  S.  \\Tlli.\.\is 

Public  School  33, 

New  York,  N.  V. 
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DISCUSSION 

DO  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  EDUCATE? 

If  I  were  asked  to  summarize  the  more  glaring  inadequacies 
and  defects  of  the  modern  public-school  system  I  would  group 
them  about  as  follows ; 

1.  The  system  is  inadequate  and  imperfect  in  that  it  does 
not  develop  individuality,  originality,  initiative,  or  inventive¬ 
ness. 

2.  Being  patterned  originally  after  the  English  system,  it 
gives  an  undue  prominence  to  language  and  literature.  It 
places  a  writer,  who  is  merely  an  artificer  in  words  and  sen¬ 
tences,  above  the  man  who  builds  a  house,  a  railroad,  or  a 
machine,  or  who  raises  a  pig  or  makes  a  pound  of  butter, 

3.  It  imbues  children  with  the  idea  that  work  is  ignoble,  that 
to  do  things  with  the  hands  is  menial. 

4.  By  giving  undue  prominence  to  language — that  is  to  the 
studies  that  bear  upon  language — and  inculcating  a  disdain 
for  the  handcrafts,  the  work  of  the  schools  eventuates  in  an 
augmentation  of  the  ranks  of  the  so-called  “  learnetl  profes¬ 
sions,”  already  so  overcrowded  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
make  a  decent  living  in  any  of  them. 

5.  This  tendency  to  imbue  the  pupil  with  a  desire  to  enter 
one  of  the  professions  instead  of  some  useful  productive  in¬ 
dustry  is  accompanied  by  the  gradual  development  of  a  mercen¬ 
ary  spirit.  The  pupil  comes  out  of  the  schools  thoroly  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  idea  that  the  great  object  of  life  is  to  get 
money  and  that  he  must  get  it  without  work. 

6.  Any  system  of  education  that  puts  both  sexes  thru  the 
.same  courses  of  instruction  and  training  from  the  time  they 
enter  school  until  they  leave  it  is  radically  and  fundamentally 
wrong  and  sustains  little  relation  to  the  business  of  life. 

7.  The  great  number  of  text-books  forced  into  the  schools 
by  the  enterprising  book  publishers  gives  the  child  an  exag¬ 
gerated  motion  of  the  value  of  book  knowledge. 
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8.  The  schools  are  totally  lacking  in  any  system  of  ethical 
instruction  that  could  have  any  appreciable  influence  upon  con¬ 
duct.  \\diat  notions  of  right  and  wrong  the  pupils  may  have 
acquired  rest  upon  no  scientific  basis,  and  hence  are  not  per¬ 
manent. 

9.  The  system  tends  to  develop  the  powers  of  memory  at 
the  expense  of  those  faculties  of  initiative  and  analysis  that  lie 
at  the  basis  of  modern  successful  endeavor. 

10.  Under  the  present  system  of  public  instruction  a  boy 
must  steal  something,  or  commit  some  other  infraction  of  the 
law,  in  order  to  be  sent  to  an  institution  where  he  may  receive 
a  training  that  bears  some  relation  to  the  w'ork  of  life.  This 
training  is  supplied  by  most  parental  schools  for  truants,  by 
city  bridewells,  by  vacation  schools,  and  by  nearly  all  correc¬ 
tional  institutions  for  juvenile  offenders. 

Truman  A.  De  Weese 

Chicago,  III. 
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REVIEWS 

A  history  of  English  literature— By  William  Vaughn  Moody,  assistant 
professor  of  Knglish  Literature  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Kohkrt 
Mokss  Lovkti',  assistant  professor  of  English  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
New  York  ;  Charles  Sciihner's  Sons,  1902,  viii  433  pp.  Si. 25. 

In  their  new  history  of  English  Literature  Professor  Moody 
and  Professor  Lovett  have  aimed  at  interesting  and  stimulat¬ 
ing  the  student,  even,  if  necessary,  at  the  expense  of  scholarly 
completeness.  They  evidently  believe  that  the  novice  will  be 
benefited  more  by  understanding  the  significance  of  great 
men  and  great  movements  than  by  an  acquaintance 
with  the  names  of  minor  craftsmen  in  any  given 
period.  As  a  result,  their  history  is  the  story  of  re¬ 
nowned  literary  captains,  with  hardly  a  suggestion  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  army.  Thus,  to  cite  a  typical  example, 
in  the  account  of  the  beginnings  of  romanticism  in  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  no  poet  of  humbler  powers  than  Thomson, 
Young,  Collins,  and  Gray  is  mentioned;  Shenstone,  Dyer, 
Beattie,  Akenside,  Churchill,  and  the  others  on  both  sides  are 
banished  to  outer  darkness  before  the  discussion  begins.  In 
the  same  way,  men  so  well  known  as  Marston,  Prior,  Parnell, 
and  Clough  are  eliminated  from  the  situation.  Furthermore, 
Professor  Moody  and  Professor  Lovett  have  conceived  their 
subject  somewhat  narrowly;  history,  philosophy,  and  science 
they  practically  ignore.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Hobbes, 
Locke,  Hume,  Darwin — to  name  only  a  few — can  be  forcibly 
ejected  from  English  literature.  Even  in  their  own  domain, 
the  impatience  of  the  authors  sometimes  betrays  them  into 
misleading  silence.  After  the  period  of  the  Restoration 
drama,  which,  by  the  way,  they  treat  most  inadequately,  evi¬ 
dently  regarding  the  work  of  Shadwell,  Crowne,  “  Nat  ”  Lee, 
and  the  others  as  of  no  importance  whatever,  they  dismiss  the 
acted  drama  in  England  with  a  scant  criticism  of  the  plays  of 
Goldsmith  and  Sheridan;  yet  surely  the  sentimental  comedy 
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of  the  eighteenth  century  deserved  at  least  a  word  or  two 
of  detailed  comment. 

This,  of  course,  is  largely  a  matter  of  point  of  view  and 
what  student  or  teacher  requires.  Professor  Moody  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lovett  probably  knew  what  they  were  doing,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  the  risk  of  their  method.  Only  it  is  a  risk  that  cuts 
both  ways;  the  college  student  will  want  to  learn  about  the 
minor  writers,  and  the  high-school  student  may  be  confused 
by  the  elaborate  treatment  of  the  greater  men  whose  w'orks 
he  happens  to  be  reading.  For  whom,  then,  is  the  book 
intended? 

Within  these  limitations,  however,  the  work  commands 
high  praise.  Dominant  personalities  are  portrayed  with  sat¬ 
isfying  completeness.  It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  of  a  more 
sympathetic  or  discriminating  exposition  than  the  authors 
have  given  of  certain  parts  of  their  subject.  They  aim  to  in¬ 
terpret.  Probably  the  Elizabethan  drama  has  never  been 
more  sensitively  criticised  than  here;  the  chapter  on  Shaks- 
pere  is  admirable.  This  passage  on  Hamlet  will  illustrate: 

The  core  of  his  purpose  is  always  firm;  and  it  is  one  of  tlie  ironies  of 
circumstance  that  Hamlet  has  come  to  stand  in  most  minds  for  a  type  of 
irresolution.  This  misunderstanding  of  the  character  is  largely  due  to  the 
exaltation  of  excitement  in  Hamlet,  which  causes  his  mind,  even  in  the 
moment  when  he  is  pursuing  his  purpose  with  most  intentness,  to  play  with 
feverish  brilliancy  over  the  questions  of  man’s  life  and  death;  which  makes 
his  throbbing,  white  hot  imagination  a  meeting  place  for  grotesque  and  ex¬ 
travagant  fancies;  and  which  leads  him,  so  to  speak,  to  cover  the  solid 
framework  of  his  enterprise  with  a  wild  festoonery  of  intellectual  whim,  to 
envelop  it  in  fitful  eloquence,  swift  and  subtle  wit,  contemptuous  irony, 
and  mordant  satire.  .  .  With  a  miraculous  art,  Shakspere  has  depicted 
this  character,  not  fixed  in  outline,  but  changing  and  palpitant  as  life  itself; 
so  that  it  constantly  eludes  our  definition,  and  seems  forever  passing  from 
one  state  of  being  into  another,  in  the  passion  of  its  struggle. 


The  parts  dealing  with  the  era  of  Pope,  especially  the  re¬ 
marks  on  Swift,  are  also,  if  less  brilliant,  both  solid  and 
convincing.  The  nineteenth  century,  at  least  so  far  as  po¬ 
etry  and  the  novel  are  concerned,  is  treated  with  freshness 
and  power.  But  the  entire  discussion  will  attract  even  the 
most  conservative  by  something  of  these  same  qualities. 

The  extract  given  above  well  illustrates  the  distinguishing 
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feature  of  the  book — its  style.  Many  passages  might  be 
quoted  to  show  how  completely  the  authors  have  worked  in 
the  literary  spirit.  What  the  average  high-school  student, 
for  whom  they  seem  primarily  to  have  written,  will  miss,  is 
direct  statement  and  insistence  on  fact;  perhaps,  in  general, 
the  tone  is  pitched  too  high  for  him.  But.  for  college  work 
and  in  the  study,  the  imaginative,  at  times  poetical,  treatment 
will  come  as  a  welcome  relief.  By  such  appeal  the  book  must 
make  its  way;  as  a  text-book  it  can  be  used  only  by  teachers 
able  to  respond  in  the  same  spirit.  With  them,  its  possibili¬ 
ties  are  very  great.  Every  good  instructor  would  do  well  to 
have  it  at  least  within  consulting  distance;  frequent  reference 
to  it  will  brighten  class-work  founded  on  more  patient  and 
less  exacting  histories  of  English  literature. 

The  history  fills  384  closely  printed  pages.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  good  reading  guide  “  intended  as  a  working  bibli¬ 
ography,  to  serve  as  guide  to  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with 
the  authors  treated  in  this  book,  and  to  some  of  the  bio¬ 
graphical  and  critical  literature  concerning  them.”  Three 
bad  typographical  errors  are  to  be  noted:  Peele’s  play  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  ”  The  Old  Wi/e’s  Tale  ” ;  the  hero  of  “  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing  ”  as  Benedict ;  and  the  scapegrace  of 
“  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  ”  becomes  Squire  Thornton.  The 
last  two  are  inexcusable. 

George  C.  D.  Odell 

Columbia  University 

German  instruction  in  American  schools — chapter  xiv.  of  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  igoo-oi.  Hy  L.  ViERECK  of  New  York,  late 
member  of  the  German  Reichstag. 

This  important  report  will  not  elicit  the  unmixed  approval 
of  the  Germanists  of  this  country,  for  the  “  nativistic  ”  and 
personal  bias  of  the  writer  makes  it  of  comparatively  little 
value  scientifically.  The  attitude  thruout  is  largely  a  political 
one,  and  the  reader  is  repeatedly  tempted  to  regard  the  whole 
report  as  a  document  intended  to  accentuate  the  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  between  Germany  and  the  United  States,  rather  than  as  a 
concise  report  of  the  history  and  present  status  of  German  in¬ 
struction  in  the  United  States.  Accordingly,  it  resolves  itself 
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into  a  plea  for  German  instruction,  a  laudable  object  if  pre¬ 
sented  in  its  proper  place,  but  certainly  not  as  a  United  States 
Government  report. 

The  preface  states  (p.  532,  cf.  also  547,  George  Bancroft, 
el  seq.):  “  The  efforts  of  the  author  will  be  amply  rewarded  if 
the  subject  treated  receives,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  attention 
heretofore  unquestionably  deserved,  but  denied,”  et  seq.  This 
immediately  compromises  the  author,  for  it  makes  it  probable 
that  he  is  biased,  and  in  the  face  of  the  rapid  growth  of  senti¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  German,  notably  in  our  colleges,  few  will 
agree  that  attention  has  been  denied  the  subject.  American 
conditions  moreover  will  compare  favorably  with  German  con¬ 
ditions  if  the  comparison  is  made  at  all  fairly.  American  uni¬ 
versity  students  are  certainly  better  informed  on  German 
literature  and  German  culture  than  the  German  students  are 
on  English  literature,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  general 
linguistic  preparation  in  Germany  is  far  superior  to  our  own. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Germans  in  America  have  them¬ 
selves  been,  to  a  certain  e.xtent,  a  barrier  to  a  still  freer  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  German  ideals.  The  fair  observer  must  admit 
that  there  is  a  decided  clannishness  apparent  in  all  German 
communities,  and  unwillingness  to  approach  the  level  of  the 
“  native,”  and  a  decided  impatience  because  the  “native”  does 
not  put  himself  in  a  position  to  appreciate  them.  Wherever 
Germans  have  settled  in  numbers  they  have  been  socially  exclu¬ 
sive,  to  the  detriment  of  themselves  and  their  neighbors.  The 
Germans  have  demanded  not  only  German  in  the  schools,  but 
have  established  a  large  number  of  German  schools,  in  which 
English  culture  is  very  poorly  represented. 

These  are  evident  facts,  either  ignored  by  the  report,  or 
touched  upon  so  lightly  as  to  be  doubly  misleading,  for  the 
reference  to  political  Utopias  (p.  548)  and  the  statement 
that  such  policies  were  exceptional,  can  hardly  be  seriously 
defended. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  German  instruction  in  the  graded 
schools  of  our  larger  cities  has  been  losing  ground  rapidly. 
This  is  to  be  deplored,  for  our  cultural  training  might  be  po- 
tentialized  materially  if  this  instruction  could  be  placed  upon  a 
sound  basis.  In  this  connection,  the  recent  report  of  the 
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Committee  of  Twelve  is  unfair  and  misleading.  The  fact 
that  much  of  our  German  instruction  in  the  graded  schools 
amounts  to  practically  nothing,  does  not  mean  that  it  cannot 
be  made  efficient.  For  eight  years  the  writer  of  the  present 
review  was  a  teacher  of  German  in  the  Manual  Training  High 
School  of  Indianapolis,  and  taught  a  large  number  of  pupils 
who  had  received  German  instruction  in  the  graded  schools. 
These  pupils  almost  always  showed  special  aptitude  in  linguis¬ 
tic  studies,  and  fully  seventy-five  per  cent,  were  able  to  use 
German  as  a  tool  at  entrance,  and  hence  their  German  training 
was  not  a  “  reminiscence  of  time  wasted.” 

It  is  largely  the  social  clannishness  of  the  Germans  resulting 
in  an  undue  perpetuation  of  merely  external  foreign  forms, 
that  results  in  disrespect  and  the  sobriquet  “  Dutch.”  This, 
again,  keeps  many  Anglo-Americans  from  taking  part  in  Ger¬ 
man  instruction. 

The  problem  of  securing  competent  teachers  has  also  had  its 
effect,  and  here  again  the  report  under  discussion  is  mislead¬ 
ing.  It  leads  us  to  believe  that  an  abundance  of  trained  teach¬ 
ers  were  available  for  instruction  in  the  large  cities  after  1848 
(p.  562).  It  would  be  puerile  to  underestimate  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  immigrants  of  ’48,  but  it  cannot  be  stated  the  in¬ 
flux  of  educated  foreigners  supplied  the  larger  cities  with  com¬ 
petent  teachers.  Wherever  these  men  taught  in  German  com¬ 
munities  their  influence  was  of  inestimable  value,  but  as  teach¬ 
ers  of  Anglo-American  children  they  were  generally  not  suc¬ 
cessful.  Even  to-day  the  teacher  of  German  frequently  limits 
his  field  of  usefulness  by  making  common  mistakes  in  English, 
The  parents  share  with  their  children  a  suspicion  toward  such 
teachers,  and,  altho  it  may  be  “  nativistic,”  it  is  very  nat¬ 
ural.  But  it  is  far  from  correct  to  suppose  that  the  native  Ger¬ 
man  teacher  after  ’48  was  highly  educated.  In  many  cases 
these  teachers  were  men  and  women  who  had  embarked  on  a 
career  in  Germany  and  had  failed,  had  emigrated,  and  became 
teachers  of  German  (and  frequently  of  music).  These  teachers 
not  only  lacked  technical  training  and  insight  into  the  condi¬ 
tions  in  which  the  pupils  lived,  but  not  infrequently  were  not 
good  leaders  in  other  respects.  Frequently  educational  and 
cultural  qualifications  were  ignored  entirely,  a  mere  speaking 
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knowledge  of  German  (+  dialect)  becoming  the  necessary- 
qualification.  While  the  report  hints  at  this  in  the  chapter  on 
Colleges  and  Universities  (p.  592),  it  seriously  understates  the 
real  conditions.  While,  on  the  whole,  Germans  have  main¬ 
tained  rather  high  ideals  politically,  they  have,  in  a  measure, 
used  their  influence  in  school  appointments.  Another  serious 
obstacle  to  the  more  general  study  of  German  has  been  the 
persistent  demand  that  the  German  instruction  comprise  more 
than  simply  language  and  literature.  Some  public-school  sys¬ 
tems  gave  instruction  in  United  States  history  and  geography 
in  German.  This  matter  is  entirely  ignored  in  the  report, 
which,  of  course,  ought  to  present  the  case  fully. 

The  Germans  themselves  have  not  been  blind  to  the  ineffi¬ 
ciency  of  their  teachers.  They  have  organized  the  N.  A.  Leh- 
rerbund,  under  the  auspices  of  which  a  teachers’  seminary  has 
been  maintained.  But  even  here  the  clannishness  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  asserts  itself,  for  the  training  given  fits  the  student  best 
for  work  in  German  communities. 

In  the  collies  and  universities  the  growth  of  German  de¬ 
partments  has  been  little  short  of  phenomenal.  This  is  due, 
not  only  to  the  fact  that  college  presidents  have  as  a  rule  been 
more  far-sighted  in  their  policies  than  city  superintendents,  but 
also  to  the  fact  that  the  German  professor  often  became  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  college  community  socially.  He  has  had  less 
opportunity  to  remain  absolutely  foreign  in  his  interests  than 
the  teachers  in  large  schools.  This  has  not  restricted  him  from 
introducing  foreign  ideals,  but  has  put  him  into  a  position  to 
do  so  more  effectively,  and  the  high  respect  which  the  Ger¬ 
mans  enjoy  to-day  is  to  be  traced  to  him,  rather  than  to  the 
German  centers  as  such. 

Deserved  attention  is  called  to  the  influence  of  German 
ideals  in  the  introduction  of  kindergartens,  normal  schools,  and 
modern  universities.  But  while  attention  is  called  to  Har¬ 
vard,  Johns  Hopkins,  and  especially  Columbia,  no  reference  is 
made  to  Clark  University,  an  institution  founded  more  closely 
in  accordance  with  German  ideas  than  any  other  in  the  land. 
While  this  may  be  an  oversight,  it  shows  the  hck  of  perspec¬ 
tive  betrayed  by  the  author. 

The  data  on  the  German  instruction  in  the  colleges  and  uni- 
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versities  were  gathered  without  following  any  uniform  plan. 
In  some  cases  apparently  the  author  addressed  the  professor 
in  charge,  and  again  he  gleaned  what  he  could  from  catalogs; 
nor  does  he  present  the  same  kind  of  information.  Conse¬ 
quently,  universities  doing  practically  the  same  work  appear  in 
an  entirely  different  light.  One  institution  reports  its  experi¬ 
ments  with  societies,  another  reports  details  about  library 
facilities,  another  tells  of  the  percentage  of  students  taking 
German,  but  no  two  agree. 

Much  might  have  been  done  in  this  connection.  A  full 
statement  of  library  facilities,  and  of  the  number  of  students 
pursuing  the  work  in  the  various  courses,  would  have  been  of 
interest  and  real  statistical  value.  I'he  space  allotted  to  each 
institution  seems  to  have  been  determined  wholly  by  chance. 

Paul  H.  Grummann 

University  of  Nebraska, 

Lincoln,  Neb. 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Boston  Meeting  The  Boston  meeting  of  the  National  Edu- 
Educationai  Asso-  cational  Association,  so  eagerly  looked  for- 
ward  to.  has  come  and  gone,  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  do  it  justice  without  seeming  to  exaggerate.  As  a 
gathering  of  human  beings,  intelligently  bent  on  self-improve¬ 
ment  and  on  the  improvement  of  their  profession,  it  was  unique 
in  educational  history. 

The  astounding  total  of  32,757  persons  took  advantage  of 
the  Association’s  meeting,  and  of  the  reduced  railroad  rates, 
to  make  the  journey  to  Boston.  Of  these  2117  were  active 
members,  permanently  attached  to  the  Association  and  charged 
with  the  transaction  of  its  business.  The  thirty  thousand  ad¬ 
ditional  who  were  enrolled  were  teachers  who  paid  the  asso¬ 
ciate  membership  fee,’  and  who  thronged  the  general  sessions 
and  department  meetings,  and  took  advantage  of  the 
innumerable  excursions  arranged  for  their  benefit. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  of  the  active  members  previously 
enrolled  in  the  Association,  only  1104  were  in  attendance  at 
Boston,  2 1 1 1  old  active  members  not  being  registered  there. 
New  active  members,  to  the  number  of  1013,  joined  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Boston. 

Of  this  total  attendance  Massachusetts  contributed  7406; 
Illinois  3748;  Ohio  2484;  New  York  2019;  Pennsylvania 
1933;  Missouri  1422;  Michigan  1274;  Iowa  1114;  and  In¬ 
diana  1018.  Of  active  members  New  York  contributed  the 
largest  number,  406.  Massachusetts  followed  with  351;  Illi¬ 
nois  with  254,  and  Ohio  with  134. 

The  hospitality  of  Boston  was  most  genuine  and  generous. 
Nothing  was  left  undone  that  thoughtfulness  could  suggest  or 
money  supply,  to  make  attendance  upon  the  meeting  easy,  pleas¬ 
ant,  and  memorable.  The  program  was  excellently  planned 
and  thoroly  well  executed.  The  department  meetings  were 
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better  than  ever  before,  and  the  incidental  advantages  of  the 
great  gathering  were  many. 

In  succession  to  Mr.  Eliot  the  Association,  by  unanimous 
vote,  chose  as  its  president  John  W.  Cook,  head  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  De  Kalb,  Ill.  Few  teachers  are  better 
known  or  more  highly  esteemed  than  Mr.  Cook,  and  he  has 
well  earned  a  hearty  welcome  to  his  high  office  and  cordial 
support  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 


D  ri-u  The  members  of  the  National  Educational 

Report  ofthe  Com- 

mittee  on  Reso-  Association,  assembled  in  their  forty-second 


lutions 


annual  meeting,  made  the  following 


DECLARATION 

1.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  has  amply  proved  its  useful¬ 
ness  to  the  nation.  Its  publications  are  standard  works  of  reference  for 
school  officers  and  teachers  everywhere.  The  Bureau  of  Education  should 
be  made  an  independent  administrative  department,  such  as  were  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  of  Labor  before  their  elevation  to  Cabinet 
rank.  Sufficient  appropriations  should  be  made  by  the  Congress  to  enable 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  extend  the  scope  and  add  to  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  his  work. 

2.  The  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Indian  Territory,  where  fully  three- 
quarters  of  the  population  are  reported  as  being  without  schools  for  their 
children,  demands  the  immediate  attention  of  the  Congress.  Provision 
should  be  sjieedily  made  by  which  the  people  of  the  Indian  Territory  will 
have  power  to  establish  and  carry  on  a  system  of  public  schools,  so  that  all 
classes  of  citizens  in  the  Indian  Territory  may  have  the  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  are  enjoyed  by  their  fellow  citizens  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

3.  Teaching  in  the  public  schools  will  not  be  a  suitably  attractive  and 
permanent  career,  nor  will  it  command  as  much  of  the  ability  of  the 
country  as  it  should,  until  the  teachers  are  properly  compensated  and  are 
assured  of  an  undisturbed  tenure  during  efficiency  and  good  behavior.  A 
large  part  of  the  teacher’s  reward  must  always  be  the  pleasure  in  the  char¬ 
acter  and  quality  of  the  work  done:  but  the  money  compensation  of  the 
teachers  should  be  sufficient  to  maintain  an  appropriate  standard  of  living. 
Legislative  measures  to  give  support  to  these  principles  deserve  the  approval 
of  the  press  and  people. 

4.  The  true  source  of  the  strength  of  any  system  of  public  education  lies 
in  the  regard  of  the  people  whom  it  immediately  serves,  and  in  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  make  sacrifices  for  it.  For  this  reason  a  large  share  of  the  cost  of 
maintaining  public  schools  should  be  borne  by  a  local  tax  levied  by  the 
county  or  by  the  town  in  which  the  schools  are.  State  aid  is  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  supplementary  to,  and  not  as  a  substitute  for,  local  taxation  for 
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school  purposes.  In  many  parts  of  the  United  States  a  large  increase  in 
the  amount  of  the  local  tax  now  voted  for  school  purposes,  or  the  levying 
of  such  a  tax  where  none  now  exists,  is  a  pressing  need  if  there  are  to  be 
better  schools  and  better  teachers. 

5.  The  highest  ethical  standards  of  conduct  and  of  speech  should  be  in¬ 
sisted  upon  among  teachers.  It  is  not  becoming  that  commercialism  or 
self-seeking  should  shape  their  actions,  or  that  intemperance  should  mark 
their  utterances.  A  code  of  professional  conduct  clearly  understood  and 
rigorously  enforced  by  public  opinion  is  being  slowly  developed,  and  will, 
doubtless,  one  day  control  all  teachers  worthy  of  the  name. 

6.  It  is  important  that  school  buildings  and  school  grounds  should  be 
planned  and  decorated  so  as  to  serve  as  effective  agencies  for  educating 
not  only  the  children,  but  the  people  as  a  whole,  in  matters  of  taste.  The 
school  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  community  center,  and  its  larger  op¬ 
portunities  impose  new  obligations.  School  buildings  should  be  attractive 
as  well  as  healthful,  and  the  adjoining  grounds  should  be  laid  out  and 
planned  with  appropriateness  and  beauty. 

7.  Disregard  for  law  and  for  its  established  modes  of  procedure  is  as 
serious  a  danger  as  can  menace  a  democracy.  The  restraint  of  passion  by  re¬ 
spect  for  law  is  a  distinguishing  mark  of  civilized  beings.  To  throw  off  that 
restraint,  whether  by  appeals  to  brutal  instincts  or  by  specious  pleas  for  a 
law  of  nature  which  is  superior  to  the  laws  of  man,  is  to  revert  to  barbarism. 
It  is  the  duty  of  schools  so  to  lay  the  foundations  of  character  in  the  young 
that  they  will  grow  up  with  a  reverence  for  the  majesty  of  the  law.  Any 
system  of  school  discipline  which  disregards  this  obligation  is  harmful  to 
the  child  and  dangerous  to  the  state.  A  democracy  which  would  endure 
must  be  as  law-abiding  as  it  is  liberty-loving. 


The  resolutions  of  1903  emphasize,  as  did 
cafion^^*^  those  of  1899.  1900,  1901,  and  1902,  the  need 

for  the  strengthening  and  dev^elopment  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education.  There  are  many  reasons  for  the  belief 
that  the  present  is  an  excellent  time  to  act  in  the  matter;  and 
that  this  impression  is  general  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Council,  the  directors  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Educational  Association  appropriated  one  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  enable  the  com¬ 
mittee  representing  the  Association  to  urge  action  upon  the 
Congress  next  winter.  The  president  of  the  Council  named 
the  following  committee  to  act  in  this  matter : 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  New  York,  chairman;  Newton 
C.  Dougherty,  of  Peoria,  Ill. ;  Andrew  S.  Draper,  of  Cham¬ 
paign,  Ill.;  Aaron  Gove,  of  Denver.  Colo.;  G.  R.  Glenn,  of 
Atlanta,  Ga. ;  together  with  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education  ex  officio. 
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The  report  uix)n  which  the  action  of  the  Council  and  of  the 
Directors  was  based,  was  presented  by  the  Committee  on  In¬ 
vestigations  and  Reix)rts  and  read  as  follows : 

Several  times  durinjj  the  past  few  years  the  National  Educational  As¬ 
sociation  has  explicitly  declared  in  favor  of  strengtheninfj  the  Hureati  of 
Education,  and  of  increasing  its  dignity  and  importance  in  the  scheme  of 
governmental  administration  at  Washington.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence  held  at  Chiciigo,  February  28,  1900,  upon  motion 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  a  committee  of  six  members  'vas  aj)- 
pointed  for  the  ])urpose  of  aiding  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  accomplish  its 
work.  This  committee  has  from  time  to  time  had  under  consideration  the 
needs  anil  opportunities  of  the  Bureau.  It  has  recently  held  a  series  of 
prolonged  sessions  for  the  purpose  of  giving  c.'ireful  consideration  to  the 
whole  matter,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Commissioner  of  Education  him¬ 
self,  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  time  has  now  come  when  a 
determined  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  from  the  administration  aivd 
from  Congress  such  action  as  will  put  into  practical  effect  the  oft-repeated 
recommendations  of  this  association  relative  to  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
It  is  the  judgment  of  the  committee  referred  to  that  the  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation  should  be  speedily  restored  to  the  status  which  it  had  at  the  time  of 
its  formation,  namely,  that  of  an  independent  department — a  status  which 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  of  Labor  had  before  they  were  raised 
to  Cabinet  rank.  Inasmuch  as  education  in  the  United  States  is  not  a 
matter  committed  to  the  general  government,  the  Bureau  of  Education  can 
never  become  a  strictly  administrative  office  save  in  certain  limited  respects. 
The  Bureau  should,  however,  have  the  dignity  of  a  separate  organization, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  fare  better  if  it  enjoyed  such 
status  rather  than  continued  its  present  rank  as  a  Bureau  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior.  The  salary  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  should 
be  raised  to  at  least  ^5000,  preferably  to  ^idooo.  He  should  be  given  two 
assistants  at  salaries  of  $3000  or  S3500  each,  and  the  annual  appropriation, 
now  made  to  the  Bureau  should  be  increased  by  not  less  than  $50,000 
primarily  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  bring  together  and  to  make  public 
a  still  greater  and  more  practical  amount  of  information  than  he  now 
collects  and  brings  to  the  attention  of  school  officers  and  school  teachers  in 
every  State  and  Territory.  One  assistant  Commissioner  might  well  have 
charge  of  the  division  of  statistics  and  reports, — the  work  which  has  been 
so  effectively  carried  on  under  Dr.  Harris’s  personal  direction  for  fourteen 
years.  The  second  assistant  Commissioner  should  have  charge  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Division  of  the  Department  of  Education,  whose  duty  it  should 
be  to  deal  more  directly  and  more  strongly  than  now  with  education  in  those 
parts  of  our  domain  that  are  not  organized  into  States  and  Territories,  and 
where,  in  consequence,  the  matter  of  public  education  is  either  neglected  or 
is  under  a  local  control  which  is  not  in  touch  with  the  experience  and  the 
resources  of  the  educational  system  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  Council  of  Education  should  take  vigorous  action 
in  the  matter  of  the  status  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  that  it  should 
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either  assume  as  its  own  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  in  1900  as  mentioned  above,  or  should  name  a  committee 
in  succession  to  that  one  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  undertake  an  active  prop¬ 
aganda  before  Congress  and  the  country  in  favor  of  the  upbuilding  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  into  a  department  as  outlined  above.  VV’e,  therefore, 
recommend  that  the  President  of  the  Council  be  authorized  to  appoint 
such  a  committee,  to  consist  of  seven  active  members  of  the  association  and 
that  the  sum  of  $1000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  be  asked 
from  the  Board  of  Directors  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  work. 

Economic  Status  declaration  adopted  at  Boston,  relative 

of  the  Teaching  to  the  compensation  of  teachers  and  their 
Profession  tenure  of  ofifice  is  not  new,  but  merely  re¬ 

affirms  a  principle  on  which  the  Association  has  several  times 
expressed  itself  strongly. 

In  1899,  at  Los  Angeles,  this  declaration  on  the  subject  was 
adopted : 

We  support  cordially  every  effort  to  elevate  the  profession  of  teaching 
by  raising  the  standards  for  entrance  to  it,  by  promoting  educational 
scholarship,  and  by  providing  for  stability  of  tenure  and  for  adequate  com¬ 
pensation.  We  are  prepared  to  accept  the  complementary  principle,  that 
inefficient  and  incompetent  teachers  must  yield  to  the  professional  judgment 
which  asks  their  retirement  from  the  school;  and  we  deplore  any  and  every 
atttempt,  organized  or  otherwise,  to  protect  such  teachers  in  their  posts  by 
influence,  whether  personal  or  political. 

In  1900,  at  Charleston,  the  declaration  took  this  form: 

Every  safeguard  thrown  about  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  every 
provision  for  its  proper  compensation,  has  our  cordial  approval.  Proper 
standards — both  general  and  professional — for  entrance  upon  the  work  of 
instruction,  security  of  tenure,  decent  salaries,  and  a  systematic  pension 
system,  are  indispensable  if  the  schools  are  to  attract  and  to  hold  the 
service  of  the  best  men  and  women  of  the  United  States;  and  the  nation 
can  afford  to  place  its  children  in  the  care  of  none  but  the  best. 

The  legislation  by  which  the  public-school  teachers  of  New 
York  City  were  placed  upon  a  proper  salary  basis,  regulated  by 
law  and  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  politics  or  “  pull.”  has  led 
to  agitation  for  similar  legislation  elsewhere.  It  is  not  gener¬ 
ally  realized  how  miserably  low  the  average  annual  salary  of 
the  teacher  is,  and  efforts  to  advance  it  are  impeded  not  only  by 
public  ignorance  and  indifference,  but  by  the  lack  of  specific  and 
accurate  information  relative  to  the  relation  between  teachers’ 
salaries  and  the  cost  of  living.  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  in 
part  at  least,  the  Council  recommended  and  the  Directors 
adopted  resolutions  providing  for  a  committee  to  iiivestigate 
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this  whole  subject,  and  making  an  appropriation  of  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  for  its 
use. 

The  memljers  of  the  committee  are:  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C., 
chairman ;  Superintendent  Edward  G.  Cooley,  of  Chicago,  Ill. ; 
i’rofessor  Franklin  H.  Giddings,  of  Columbia  University, 
New  York;  Miss  Catherine  Goggin,  of  Chicago,  Ill.;  Principal 
R.  H.  Halsey,  of  the  Oshkosh  (Wis.)  Normal  School;  Prin¬ 
cipal  William  McAndrew  of  the  Girls’  Technical  High  School, 
New  York;  and  Miss  Anna  Tolman  Smith,  of  the  Bureau  of 
IMucation,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  report  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  this  committtee 
was  submitted  to  the  Council  by  the  Committee  on  Investiga¬ 
tions  and  Reports,  and  was  as  follows : 

In  reference  to  the  request  of  a  number  of  active  members  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  made  to  the  Board  of  Directors  and  referred  by  that  Board  to 
this  committee,  that  an  investigation  be  undertaken  to  determine  the 
economic  condition  of  public-school  teachers  thruout  the  United  States, 
your  committee  feel  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  prosecution  of  such  an 
inquiry.  There  is  a  great  and  growing  interest  thruout  the  country  in 
matters  relating  to  the  condition  of  public-school  teachers  and  their  com¬ 
pensation,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  facts  could  be  cor¬ 
rectly  ascertained  and  lucidly  set  forth,  the  effect  upon  public  opinion,  and 
consequently  upon  the  status  of  teachers  themselves,  would  be  excellent. 
We,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  President  of  the  Council  be  authorized 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  seven  to  consist  of  active  members  of  the  associ¬ 
ation,  and  of  not  more  than  two  experts  in  statistical  and  economic  science, 
who  may  or  may  not  be  members  of  the  association,  to  iiuiuire  and  report 
to  the  Council  upon  the  salaries,  tenure  of  office,  and  pension  provisions  for 
public-school  teachers  in  the  United  States.  We  recommend  that  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  Si  500,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  be  asked  from 
the  Board  of  Directors  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  conducting  the 
work  of  this  committee. 


I'wo  other  investigations  were  authorized  and 
tions^^*^  Investiga-  begun  at  once.  The  first  is  to  follow  up 

a  suggestion  made  to  the  Council  by  President 
Baker  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  that  the  time  had  come  to 
attempt  to  define  anew  the  content  and  value  of  the  culture 
element  in  education,  and  to  fi.x  the  time  limits  of  the  combined 
school  and  college  course.  The  committee  to  attempt  to  formu¬ 
late  this  subject  for  discussion  and  prissihle  investigation  in  the 
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future,  consists  of  President  Charles  \V.  Eliot  of  Harv^ard 
University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  chairman;  President  Edwin  A. 
Alderman  of  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La.;  President 
James  H.  Baker,  of  the  University  of  Colorado,_  Boulder,  Colo. ; 
Principal  Edward  J.  Goodwin  of  the  Morris  High  School,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  and  Superintendent  James  M.  Greenwood  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Their  rqx^rt  is  to  be  printed  and  distrib¬ 
uted  in  advance  of  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Council,  and 
its  discussion  was  made  a  special  order  for  that  meeting. 

The  second  inquiry,  for  which  five  hundred  dollars  was  voted, 
is  to  be  into  the  subject  of  industrial  education  in  rural 
schools,  a  matter  of  increasing  importance  to  the  people  of  the 
W  estern  and  Southern  States  particularly.  The  committee  is 
made  up  of  President  L.  D.  Harvey,  of  Menominee,  Wds., 
chairman ;  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  St.ate  Superintendent  Alfred  Bayliss,  of  Spring- 
field,  Ill.;  State  Siqierintendent  W".  T.  Carrington,  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  City,  Mo. ;  and  Professor  W’illis  iM.  Hays,  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  ^Minneapolis,  Minn. 


New  Professors  appointments  to  professorships  of  educa- 

of  EducationMin  tion  in  Great  Britain  are  of  more  than  usual 
Great  Britain  , 

importance. 

Mr.  Alfred  Hughes,  M.  A.,  registrar  of  the  Victoria  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  been  appointed  to  the  organizing  prefessorship  of 
education  in  the  University  of  Birmingham. 

Mr.  Hughes  was  educated  at  Manchester.  From  Owens 
College  he  went  to  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Oxford,  and  gained 
a  first  class  in  mathematical  moderations,  a  second  class  in  the 
mathematical  final  schoid  (1883).  and  a  first  class  in  the 
mixlern  history  final  school  ( 1885).  After  some  experience  as 
an  assistant  master  at  Manchester  Grammar  School,  he  became 
head  master  of  the  Liverpool  Institute,  and  later  was  appointed 
registrar  of  the  Victoria  University. 

At  the  Victoria  University,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Prof. 
W'ithers,  Mr.  Hughes  took  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  re¬ 
lations  of  the  secondary  schools  to  the  University,  and  carried 
out  some  of  the  inspections  of  schools  arranged  by  the  Univer- 
sitv.  The  whole  of  the  organization  of  the  system  of  school 
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examinations  and  inspections  undertaken  by  the  Victoria  Uni¬ 
versity,  which  was  early  at  work  in  this  field,  has  been  of  late  left 
largely  in  his  hands,  and  has  been  very  successful.  i\Ir.  Hughes 
has  always  been  keenly  interested  in  the  subject  of  education, 
and  has  had  exceptional  experience  on  its  administrative  side. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Findlay,  M.  A.  Ph.  D.,  head  master  of  the  Inter¬ 
mediate  School  for  Boys,  Cardiff,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  education  in  Owens  College  vacant  by  the  lamented 
death  of  Prof.  Withers. 

Prof.  Findlay  was  educated  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford, 
and  gained  a  first  class  in  mathematical  moderations  (i88i), 
and  a  first  class  in  history  (1883).  After  two  years’  experi¬ 
ence  at  Bath  College  he  held  the  head  mastership  of  two  Wes¬ 
leyan  proprietary  schools  in  succession  (1885-91).  During 
the  next  two  years  he  studied  education  at  Jena  and  Leipzig, 
taking  his  Ph.  D.  at  Leipzig  in  1893.  In  the  years  1895-98  he 
delivered  courses  of  lectures  on  education  at  the  College  of 
Preceptors.  In  1898  he  became  head  master  of  the  Interme¬ 
diate  Boys’  School,  Cardiff. 

Prof.  Findlay  has  written  a  monograph  on  Arnold  of  Rugby, 
and  a  work  on  Principles  of  class  teaching  (1902).  In  1894- 
95  he  visited  America  as  assistant  commissioner  on  secondary 
education. 

Mr.  Alexander  Darroch,  M.  A.,  lecturer  on  educational 
method  and  psychology  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  Training 
College.  Edinburgh,  has  been  elected  professor  of  education 
in  Edinburgh  University,  in  succession  to  Prof.  Laurie. 
Prof.  Darroch  is  a  distinguished  graduate  of  Edinburgh,  and 
was  for  some  time  assistant  lecturer  on  education  in  University 
College.  Bangor.  Recently  he  has  acted  as  assistant  to  Prof. 
I.aurie. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Adamson,  B.  A.,  has  been  promoted  from  lecturer 
to  professor  of  education  in  King’s  College,  London. 


The  Reconsti-  The  recent  appointment  of  Professor  A.  W. 
tuted  University  of  Rucker  to  the  office  of  principal  of  the  Univer- 
London  London  is  a  very  significant  event  in 

the  history  of  education  in  the  metropolis.  It  marks  the  end 
of  a  somewhat  lengthy  period  of  transition,  controversy,  and 
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reconstruction.  It  also  marks,  it  may  be  hoped,  the  beginning 
of  a  new  career  of  increased  repute  and  public  usefulness  for 
an  institution  which  ought  to  exercise  an  enduring  and  ix)tent 
influence  on  the  intellectual  life  of  the  nation. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  university  in  the  first  year  of 
the  late  Queavs  reign  its  fortunes  have  passed  thru  three  dis¬ 
tinct  phases.  During  the  first  twenty  years  it  consisted  of  a 
group  of  affiliated  colleges  in  London  and  in  the  country,  and 
of  a  senate  which  was  empowered  to  examine  the  students  of 
such  colleges  and  to  confer  degrees  and  honors  upon  those  who 
succeeded.  No  non-collegiate  candidates  were  admissible  to 
the  university  examinations.  In  1858  a  new  charter  abolished 
this  restriction,  and  threw  open  the  whole  of  the  examinations, 
excei)t  those  in  medicine,  to  all  comers.  From  that  date  the 
university  has  exercised  no  other  function  than  that  of  an 
examining  body,  and  by  means  of  its  programs  and  its  syl¬ 
labuses  has  done  much  to  encourage  learning,  not  only  in  col¬ 
leges.  but  among  students  who  have  either  by  private  tuition 
or  otherwise  made  successful  efforts  after  self-improvement. 
About  forty  thousand  candidates  have  matriculated,  and  the 
number  of  those  who-have  graduated  in  arts,  science,  and  med¬ 
icine  has  steadily  increased  from  year  to  year.  But  as  early 
as  the  year  1885  a  strong  desire  was  expressed  on  the  part  of 
learned  and  scientific  bodies,  and  especially  of  the  more  emi¬ 
nent  professors  in  the  London  colleges,  for  a  university  which 
should  be  more  intimately  connected  with  the  higher  learning 
and  study,  should  place  itself  in  closer  relation  with  the  best 
teachers,  should  invite  the  co-operation  of  the  leading  institu¬ 
tions  which  exist  for  professional  or  general  education,  and 
should,  in  short,  cease  to  be  a  mere  examining  body  and  become 
a  real  university,  co-ordinating  and  aiding  all  such  institutions, 
and  corresponding  in  its  aims  and  in  its  scope  with  the  wealth, 
the  dignity,  and  the  intellectual  resources  of  the  metropolis  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  subject  of  reconstruction  has  been 
referred  to  two  Royal  Commissions,  where  it  has  been  amply 
discussed,  and  in  1898  the  University  of  London  Act  accepted 
the  general  recommendation  of  the  second  of  these  Commis¬ 
sions — that  of  Lord  Cowper  in  1892 — and  provided  a  new  con¬ 
stitution.  The  principle  on  which  the  act  and  the  statutes  pro- 
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ceecl  is  that  the  open  and  ecumenical  work  of  examining  non- 
collegiate  or  external  students  shall  be  continued  in  undimin¬ 
ished  efficiency,  but  that  the  university  shall  also  recognize  in¬ 
ternal  students  who  are  pursuing  regular  courses  of  academic 
study  and  discipline,  and  shall  make  due  and  special  provision 
for  them.  A  new  senate  has  been  formed,  to  consist  of  a  chan¬ 
cellor,  the  chairman  of  convocation,  and  fifty-four  persons  reiJ- 
resenting  severally  all  the  principal  agencies  and  interests  con¬ 
cerned  in  advanced  education  in  London.  This  large  and  com¬ 
posite  lx)dy  has  now  Ixen  diligently  at  work  for  a  few  months 
determining  the  future  duties  of  the  academic  council  and  of  the 
several  boards  of  studies,  and  providing  for  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  scope  of  the  university  in  new  directions. 

This  task  has  not  been  free  from  difficulty — there  was  no 
precedent  or  tradition  to  follow — but  a  highly  promising  l)e- 
ginning  has  been  made,  and,  inter  alia,  the  selection  has  been 
made  of  an  eminent  man.  distinguished  not  less  by  wide  knowl¬ 
edge  and  intellectual  gifts  than  by  his  sjjecial  acquaintance 
with  his  own  dq)artment  of  science,  to  act  as  principal  of  the 
university.  It  is  manifest  that  with  an  organization  so  com¬ 
plex  the  services  of  a  statesman  of  the  rank  of  Lord  Kim¬ 
berley,  and  even  the  strenuous  and  most  valuable  efforts  of 
such  a  vice-chancellor  as  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  could  not  of  them¬ 
selves  suffice  to  give  the  necessary  unity  to  the  working  of 
the  whole  machine,  or  due  sujjervision  to  the  large  staff  of 
permanent  officers.  The  Scotch  universities  supply  a  prece¬ 
dent,  which  is  now  to  be  followed  for  the  first  time  in  England. 
There  is  at  the  head  of  each  a  principal,  who  is  resident  in  or 
near,  who  is  always  accessible,  who  is  conversant  with  all  the 
details  of  the  university  work,  who  arranges  the  business  for 
the  various  meetings,  and  who  is  the  chief  permanent  adviser 
of  the  governing  body.  It  is  to  this  dignified  office  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Rucker  has  been  called  by  the  new  senate,  with  the 
heartiest  sympathy  and  grxxl  will  of  all  the  friends  of  the  uni¬ 
versity,  and  with  the  highest  confidence  in  his  judgment  and  in 
his  future  success. 

The  organization  of  academic  education  in  London  is  not 
an  easy  problem,  and  the  successive  steps  in  its  solution  will  be 
watched  with  great  public  interest.  London  is,  among  cities. 
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a  unique  phenomenon.  It  possesses  great  intellectual  resources, 
but  they  are  scattered  and  unrelated.  If  it  is  to  become  a 
worthy  center  of  the  higher  learning,  its  university  must  be 
one  of  a  new  and  exceptional  tyj)e.  You  cannot  reproduce  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  the  fair  and  venerable  buildings,  the 
camaraderie,  the  trim  gardens,  the  traditions  and  associations 
which  have  made  Oxford  and  Cambridge  so  precious  in  the 
memory  of  generations  of  English  scholars  and  statesmen. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  realize  exactly  in  London  the  vision  of 
Cowley,  of  Gresham,  or  of  Bacon  of  a  great  institution  for  the 
discovery  and  interpretation  of  nature’s  laws,  and  for  the  fel¬ 
lowship  of  a  community  of  scholars  in  the  pursuit  of  truth. 
These  and  other  ideals  are  all  worth  studying,  but  they  do  not 
suggest  plans  which  admit  of  easy  imitation.  More  near  to 
our  own  time  is  the  glowing  description  by  John  Henry  New¬ 
man  of  an  imaginary  university,  not  indeed,  as  we  might  have 
been  disposed  to  expect,  secluded  in  the  shades  of  academic 
bowers,  but  in  a  great  city  and  in  the  midst  of  the  stir  and  con¬ 
flict  of  great  affairs  and  interests.  He  says :  “  A  university  is 
a  place  of  concourse,  whither  students  come  from  every  quarter 
for  every  kind  of  knowledge.  You  cannot  have  the  l)est  of 
every  kind  everywhere ;  you  must  go  to  some  great  city  or  em¬ 
porium  for  it.  There  you  have  all  the  choicest  productions  of 
nature  and  art  all  together,  which  you  find  each  in  its  own  sepa¬ 
rate  place  elsewhere.  All  the  riches  of  the  land  and  of  the  world 
arc  carried  up  thither :  there  are  the  best  markets,  and  there 
the  best  workmen.  It  is  the  center  of  trade,  the  supreme  court 
of  fashion,  the  umpire  of  rival  skill,  and  the  standard  of  things 
rare  and  precious.  It  is  the  place  for  seeing  galleries  of  first- 
rate  pictures.  It  is  the  place  for  great  preachers,  great  orators, 
great  nobles,  great  statesmen.  In  the  nature  of  things  great¬ 
ness  and  unity  go  together.”  A  university  so  placed  is.  he  goes 
on  to  say,  “  one  in  which  the  intellect  may  safely  range  and 
speculate,  sure  to  find  its  equal  in  some  antagonist  activity,  and 
its  judge  in  the  tribunal  of  truth.  It  is  a  place  where  inquiry  is 
pushed  forward,  and  discoveries  verified  and  perfected,  and 
rashness  rendered  innocuous,  and  error  exposed  by  the  collision 
of  mind  with  mind,  and  knowledge  with  knowledge.  It  is  a 
place  which  attracts  the  affections  of  the  young  by  its  fame. 
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wins  the  judgment  of  the  middle-aged  by  its  beauty,  and  rivets 
the  memory  of  the  old  by  its  associations.  It  is  a  seat  of  wis¬ 
dom,  a  light  of  the  world,  a  minister  of  the  faith,  an  alma  mater 
of  the  rising  generation.” — The  Office  and  Work  of  Universi¬ 
ties,  Chapter  2. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  newly  constituted  university 
in  the  chief  city  of  the  Empire,  while  keeping  reverently  in 
memory  the  best  ideals  of  an  earlier  time,  will  also  learn  how 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  intellectual  needs  and  the  best  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  present,  and  thus  to  show  to  the  world  an  insti¬ 
tution  of  a  new  type,  bringing  within  the  range  of  its  influence 
not  merely  scholars  and  members  of  learned  professions,  but 
also  the  best  workers  and  leaders  of  thought  in  commerce,  in 
industry,  in  the  profession  of  teaching,  in  literature,  in  art,  and 
in  practical  science?  By  helping  the  constituent  colleges  to 
lay  a  good  foundation  of  general  intelligence  and  acquirement, 
and  providing  in  addition  post-graduate  studies,  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  research  in  connection  with  each  of  the  higher  pro¬ 
fessions;  by  bringing  together  the  professors  and  teachers  of 
the  scattered  educational  institutions,  and  making  them  sensible 
of  a  common  national  aim;  and  by  welcoming  from  time  to 
time,  as  at  the  Sorbonne  and  the  French  Institut,  the  prelections 
of  distinguished  thinkers  and  scholars  from  without,  the  uni¬ 
versity  may  hope  to  grow  ere  long  into  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  influential  institutions  in  the  country. 

One  condition  necessary  to  the  complete  realization  of  this 
prospect  is.  however,  not  yet  fulfilled.  The  sort  of  pride  which 
a  dweller  in  Athens,  or  Bologna,  or  Edinburgh  was  wont  to 
feel  in  the  intellectual  predominance  of  his  city,  the  spirit  of 
local  patriotism  which  even  in  our  own  day  impels  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  bankers  of  Liverpool.  Birmingham,  or  Chicago  to 
make  large  gifts  to  great  institutions  such  as  may  bring  honor 
to  their  native  place,  is  sadly  lacking  in  London.  Except  the 
London  County  Council,  no  great  corporate  body  in  London 
has  shown  any  interest  in  the  development  of  the  metropolitan 
university :  and  except  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards,  no  Gresham  or 
Carnegie  has  yet  appeared  to  provide  needful  buildings  or  to 
endow  new  chairs,  libraries,  or  laboratories.  Large  and  gen¬ 
erous  gifts  are  needed  for  the  full  development  of  the  varied 
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possibilities  of  usefulness  which  are  now  opening  before  the 
newly  constituted  senate,  and  it  would  be  a  permanent  dis¬ 
credit  to  the  merchant  princes  of  the  richest  city  in  the  world 
if  such  gifts  were  long  withheld. — London  Spectator. 


„  .  It  was  announced  a  few  weeks  ago,  to  the  sur- 

Resignation  of  .  ,  .  .  ,  . 

Dr.  Sadler  prise  and  regret  of  everyone  interested  in 

English  education,  that  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  the 
remarkably  successful  Director  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Re¬ 
ports  to  the  Board  of  Education,  had  resigned  his  post,  “  the 
point  at  issue  being  proposals  which,  in  his  judgment,  would 
impair  the  scientific  value  and  thoroness  as  well  as  the  prac¬ 
tical  efficiency  of  the  work  of  his  office.”  Thanks  to  a  question 
asked  by  Mr.  Emmott  in  Parliament,  a  Blue-book  has  since 
been  published  which  not  merely  explains  the  causes  of  iVIr. 
Sadler’s  resignation,  but  throws  a  painful  light  on  one  side  of 
the  history  of  his  office  during  the  eight  years  for  which  it 
has  existed.  It  is  worth  reading  from  end  to  end,  for  there 
is  hardly  a  page  that  does  not  help  to  show  why  English  edu¬ 
cation  is  what  it  is,  and  not  something  better.  The  Office  of 
Special  Incpiiries  and  Rqiorts  is,  it  will  be  underst(X)d.  the  In¬ 
telligence  Department  of  the  Board  of  Education.  A  national 
system  of  education  to  be  efficient  must  have  an  Intelligence 
Department,  just  as  a  W^ar  Office  must  have  one.  To  Ije  sure 
of  getting  the  best  educational  methods  and  instruments,  you 
must  know  what  other  countries  are  doing,  just  as.  to  keep  in 
the  front  rank  in  military  affairs,  you  must  know  how  other 
countries  are  trying  to  perfect  their  armaments  and  military 
plans.  Every  great  trader  knows  that  he  must  have  what  is 
in  effect  an  Intelligence  Department ;  he  must  give  up  some 
part  either  of  his  own  time  and  abilities,  or  those  of  thoroly 
efficient  representatives,  to  the  study  of  the  methods  current  in 
his  trade.  He  must  know  what  his  home  and  foreign  competi¬ 
tors  are  at.  It  was  only  in  1894  that  this  fact  was  first  grasped 
by  a  British  Government.  Thru  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Acland  the  office  was  constituted,  with  Mr.  Sadler  as  its  head, 
and  an  assistant  and  two  clerks  for  his  staff,  and  with  a  strict 
injunction  from  the  Treasury  that  the  office  was  not  to  cost 
more  than  three  thousand  pounds  a  year — about  the  sum  that 
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sufificed  to  carry  on  the  Boer  war  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
However,  the  office  was  a  new  one;  it  had  to  define  its  own 
work ;  by  the  time  this  was  mapped  out  and  beginning  to  grow 
in  its  hands,  no  doubt  the  heads  of  the  Education  Department 
would  foster  its  expansion  and  the  Treasury  would  not  be  in¬ 
exorable. 

Before  the  end  of  1895  it  was  found  that,  most  of  the  work 
being  skilled,  a  highly  educated  Library  Assistant  would  be 
more  useful  than  one  of  the  Second  Division  clerks  originally 
assigned,  and  to  this  skilled  assistant  Mr.  Sadler  ventured  to 
propose  that  the  country  might  give  a  salary  of  ^150  a  year — 
about  as  much  as  is  wasted  thru  inefficiency  in  the  purchase 
of,  say,  ten  cavalry  horses.  After  close  and  suspicious  exami¬ 
nation  of  this  request  the  Treasury  gave  its  assent  in  these 
terms : 

“  This  arrangement  will  involve  for  many  years  a  large  ex¬ 
cess  over  the  cost  of  the  Second  Division  clerk  .  .  .  and 

the  sanction  now  given  is  conditional  on  at  least  the  difference 
between  the  pay  of  the  two  persons  being  saved  annually  from 
the  allowance  for  copying  and  translating.” 

Mr.  Sadler’s  next  petition,  put  up  in  1897, was  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  translator  at  ^3  a  week,  and  for  a  temporary  as- 
sisant  in  the  cataloging  of  the  departmental  library  at  the 
rate — surely  not  profligately  extravagant — of  £i  per  week. 
The  Treasury  assented,  l)ut  insisted  that,  as  a  set-off,  the  office 
should  submit  to  “  a  reduction  ( i )  of  the  allowance  for  copying, 
translating,  and  incidental  expenses  from  £120  to  £70;  (2)  of 
the  number  of  copies  of  the  volumes  of  Special  Reports  on  edu¬ 
cational  subjects  supplied  to  the  Education  Dqxirtment  from 
700  to  500;  and  (3)  of  the  allowance  for  trav^eling  and  sub¬ 
sistence  from  £200  to  £150.” 

It  was  also  intimated  that  the  £150  last  mentioned  was  soon 
to  be  cut  down  to  £100.  Our  Intelligence  Department  was  first 
to  be  restrained  from  watching  too  carefully  the  methods  of  our 
foreign  competitors,  and  then  its  reports  were  to  be  prevented 
from  gaining  too  wide  a  circulation  in  England.  Mr.  Sadler 
of  course  pointed  out  that  the  need  for  keeping  ourselves  in¬ 
formed  of  foreign  educational  movements  was  increasing  in¬ 
stead  of  diminishing,  but  the  Treasury  insisted  that  the  work 
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of  the  office  must  be  curtailed.  Mr.  Sadler’s  next  application 
was  almost  the  only  one.  in  the  whole  career  of  the  office,  to 
which  strong  objection  was  not  raised.  In  1899  he  begged 
Lord  Salisbury’s  Government  for  leave  to  buy  “  an  eight- 
drawer  slide  cabinet  (to  contain  the  card-catalog  of  authors’ 
names  and  titles  of  books),  with  29,000  cards,  guides,  key  rods, 
and  other  furniture  complete,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  £25,”  and 
also  to  pay  a  lady  who  had  translated  a  Norwegian  educational 
report  into  English  at  the  munificent  rate  of  los.  lod.  per 
thousand  words.  The  Treasury  did  not  actually  make  it  a 
condition  that  the  office  chairs  and  fire-irons  should  lie  sold  as 
a  set-off  to  the  expenditure  on  the  new  piece  of  furniture,  nor 
that  the  extraordinary  payment  to  the  Norwegian  translator 
should  be  made  good  by  withdrawing  from  the  office  for  some 
years  the  services  of  a  charwoman.  Keeping  to  what  Gibbon 
would  call  the  decent  obscurity  of  technical  language,  it  merely 
stipulated  that  “  these  payments  should  be  met  out  of  the  sav¬ 
ings  on  ‘  Sub-head  S.’  This  sort  of  thing  went  on  jiretty 
steadily  at  intervals  during  the  Vice-Presidency  of  Sir  John 
Gorst,  who  distinguished  himself  in  April,  1901,  by  sneering 
at  the  whole  Intelligence  Department  as  “  not  at  the  present 
moment  of  any  very  great  help  in  carrying  out  the  policy  of 
the  Board  of  Education  ” — Mr.  Sadler’s  office  having  by  that 
time  won  the  admiration  and  respect  of  educational  experts 
thruout  Europe  and  America  by  a  long  series  of  e.xtremely  val¬ 
uable  inquiries  and  reports. 

It  becomes  pretty  clear  to  anyone  reading  between  the  lines 
of  the  correspondence  which  follows,  that  from  that  time  for¬ 
ward,  Mr.  Sadler’s  office  was  black-listed  by  his  official  supe¬ 
riors.  Mr.  R.  L.  Morant,  on  succeeding  Sir  George  Kekewich 
as  the  chief  permanent  official  of  the  office,  set  himself  with 
great  vigor  to  the  work  of  restricting  Mr.  Sadler’s  educa¬ 
tional  inquiries  abroad.  Mr.  Morant  evidently  does  not  feel 
that  Intelligence  Departments  greatly  matter.  On  Febniary  9 
of  this  year,  he  is  explaining  to  Mr.  Sadler  that  we  must  cut  short 
our  allowance  of  information  about  the  educational  arrange¬ 
ments  of  our  rivals  “  in  view  of  the  heavy  expenditure  aris¬ 
ing  in  connection  with  the  Education  Act.”  On  March  31  he 
makes  it  a  point  against  the  Intelligence  Department  that  its 
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official  reix)rts  have  not  “  paid  ”  in  the  sense  in  which  popular 
novels  pay,  tho,  owing  to  their  remarkable  interest  and 
value,  their  sales  had  actually  brought  in  £1400  towards  the 
£3700  exi>ended  on  them.  On  that  and  other  dates  we  find  Mr. 
Morant,  with  more  or  less  obvious  encouragement  from  the 
politicians  above  him,  eating  away  at  Mr.  Sadler’s  position, 
trying  to  maneuver  him  into  a  position  very  like  that  of  an  ad¬ 
ditional  private  secretary  to  himself,  and  asserting  the  right  to 
divert  him  and  his  staff  from  the  work  of  scientific  educational 
inquiry,  for  which  they  were  appointed,  to  the  work  of  standing 
always  ready  to  get  up  answers  for  Sir  William  Anson  to  de¬ 
liver  to  questions  in  Parliament.  Mr.  Sadler  thereupon  did,  in 
our  opinion,  the  only  thing  which  self-respect  and  his  duty  to 
the  country  permitted.  With  no  lack  of  spirit,  but  certainly  in 
no  offensive  terms,  he  stated  the  nature  of  his  trust  as  it  had 
been  committed  to  him  and  discharged  by  him,  and  pointed 
out  that  its  proper  discharge  would  be  rendered  imjiossible  by 
the  new  conditions  imposed  upon  him.  Lord  Londonderry, 
Sir  W.  Anson,  and  Mr.  Morant  persisting  in  their  policy  of  dis¬ 
ablement.  Mr.  Sadler  resigned,  and  we  presume  that  our  Educa¬ 
tional  Intelligence  Department,  as  he  formed  it,  has  now  ceased 
to  exist.  The  mischief  is  that  very  few  people  think  it  matters 
whether  an  Intelligence  Department  for  English  education 
exists  or  not,  just  as  by  this  time  comparatively  few  people 
remain  who  really  care  whether  we  have  an  intelligent  \\\ar 
Office,  now  that  the  first  shock  of  Colenso  and  Magersfontein 
has  gone  off.  Wdiat  a  future  this  country  would  have  before  it 
if  it  really  cared  about  its  national  education  as  it  cares  about 
the  America  Cup !  Such  a  record  as  this  of  the  gradual  starv¬ 
ing  and  cramping,  and  final  misappropriation  of  the  services  of 
our  short-lived  educational  Intelligence  Department  would 
then  fill  the  whole  country  with  indignation. — Manchester 
(Eng.)  Guardian,  June  20,  1903. 


His  many  American  friends,  and  the  thou- 
Jo?hua  Fitch  sands  of  teachers  here  who  have  profited  by 
his  writings,  learned  with  deep  sorrow  of  the 
death  of  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  on  July  14  last,  at  his  home  in  Lon¬ 
don.  He  was  easily  the  dean  of  English  educationists,  and  a 
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strong  leader  of  this  new  educational  movement  that  has 
stirred  England.  A  courtly  gentleman,  a  sound  scholar,  and  a 
writer  and  speaker  of  unusual  force  and  charm,  has  passed 
away  in  him.  A  sketch  of  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  with  his  latest 
portrait,  appeared  in  the  Educational  Review  for  April. 
1894. 

The  London  Journal  of  education,  in  an  appreciative  notice 
of  Sir  Joshua  Fitch’s  life  and  work,  said : 

“  Long  before  the  phrase  was  invented  by  Huxley,  Fitch 
was  steadily  climbing  the  ‘  educational  ladder.’  Beginning  as  a 
pupil-teacher,  he  passed  on  in  due  course  to  the  mastership  of 
the  Cotton  Castle  School,  and,  pursuing  his  own  studies  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  work  of  teaching,  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
i\I.  A.  in  the  University  of  London.  In  1852  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  vice-principal  of  the  old  Borough  Road  Training  Col¬ 
lege,  and  soon  after  succeeded  to  the  Principalship.  In  1863  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Council.  Lord  Granville,  impressed  by 
his  ability  as  an  organizer  and  trainer,  and  desirous  also  of 
securing  one  wbo  would  commend  himself  to  the  managers  of 
British  Schools,  appointed  him  to  an  inspectorshiji — a  jx^st  that 
he  held  for  thirty-one  years,  his  time  being  extended  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  limit  allowed  by  the  rules  of  the  Civil  Service.  His  first 
district  was  Yorkshire:  later  on,  the  Eastern  counties:  but, 
tho,  unlike  Matthew  Arnold,  he  took  the  routine  work  of  in¬ 
spection  quite  seriously  and  devoted  to  it  his  main  energies,  yet. 
like  Matthew  Arnold,  he  was  frequently  told  off  for  special 
duties,  and  it  was  by  this  extraneous  work  that  he  made  his 
reputation  both  at  home  and  abroad.  From  1865  to  1867  be 
served  as  an  Assistant  Commissioner  on  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Commission.  His  experience  of  the  .small  grammar  schools  in 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  the  absence  of  any  provi¬ 
sion  for  middle-class  education  led  him  by  a  different  way  to 
the  same  conclusions  as  Matthew  Arnold — that  private  efforts 
were  unavailing  to  supply  the  national  need,  and  that  the  state 
must  set  itself  to  organize  secondary  education.  On  his  other 
work  for  the  Department,  in  the  United  States  and  in  France, 
and  the  weighty  monographs  which  were  the  outcome  of  this 
work,  we  cannot  here  dwell.  They  are  all  characterized  by  clear 
insight,  logical  exposition,  and  absence  of  all  prejudice  and 
rhetoric. 
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“  As  an  author  he  is  best  known  by  his  Lectures  on  teaching, 
delivered  before  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1880,  a  book 
that  has  sold  by  the  thousand  in  England  and  by  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  in  the  United  States.  As  a  popular  exposition  of  the  art 
of  teaching  it  is  unsurpassed.  Taking  all  teaching  for  its  prov¬ 
ince.  it  is,  and  could  hardly  help  being,  in  parts,  thin  and 
superficial.  Fitch  is  an  eclectic;  he  has  no  firm  basis  of  philos¬ 
ophy  or  psychology.  Yet  we  are  impressed  at  every  page  by 
the  wide  outlook,  the  sound  common  sense,  the  large-minded¬ 
ness,  and,  above  all,  the  expository  power  of  the  writer.  His 
theories,  so  far  as  he  theorizes,  have  been  evolved  not  in  the 
closet,  but  in  the  workshop,  and  he  expresses  himself  in  simple, 
lucid,  harmonious  English  which  Addison  would  not  have  dis¬ 
owned.  This  gift  of  style  gave  him  entrance  to  non-profe.s- 
sional  papers  and  magazines  which  look  askance  on  all  save 
the  political  side  of  education,  and  Fitch's  articles  in  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  century,  the  Contemporary,  and  other  journals  have  been 
a  potent  factor  in  influencing  the  outside  public  on  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  the  training  of  teacliers.  the  higher  education  of  women, 
])olytechnics,  and  a  teaching  university  for  London.  Thus, 
as  we  may  now,  without  any  breach  of  confidence,  state,  the 
article  in  the  Quarterly  on  the  London  bill  to  which  we  lately 
called  attention  was  written  by  Fitch.  He  was  a  sturdy,  tho 
not  a  fighting.  Liberal,  and  the  only  thing  of  which  he  was  in¬ 
tolerant  was  intolerance.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  educational  bill  of  1902,  and  to  its  corol¬ 
lary.  the  London  bill.  Deeply  religious  himself,  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  late  Phillips  Rrooks  and  of  the  present  Bishop  of 
Hereford,  who  read  the  funeral  service  at  his  grave,  he  resented, 
for  this  reason,  all  the  more  strongly,  any  attempt  to  lx)lster  up 
and  impose  on  the  coming  generation  a  state  creed.” 


The  newspaper  reports  of  the  Commencement  season  of 
1903  contained  the  following  announcements  of  the  conferring 
of  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  honoris  causa: 

Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Charles  Proteus  Steinmetz,  of 
Schenectady. 

Hedding  College,  Abingdon,  Ill.,  Ralph  M.  Crisman  of  Galena,  Ill. 


